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“Bvitoriat 


A LOVER of the horse encourages the 
senior editor of UNITY, in his love for 
Jess, by a quotation from the Moham- 
medan Scripture, which says that 
‘‘the blessing, the honor of the world, 
are hung on the forelock of the horse, 
unto the day of resurrection.’’ Those 
who have no live horse from the fore- 
lock of which to gather such a desira- 
ble harvest, may be able to pluck the 
same from the forelock of some 
hobby-horse, which they are riding. 
Perhaps, the prophet plucked some 
such substitute in mine; at any rate, 
UNITy has its faith in even a hobby- 
horse well ridden and nobly cared for. 


At the late Ecumenical Council, 
Rev. T. B. Stephenson showed the 
audience John Wesley’s Bible. It 
was a small, worn volume, which the 
great preacher carried about with him 
forty years. It was printed in 1665, 
by John Field, Printer to the Parlia- 
ment, and was already one hundred 
and one years old when it came into 
Wesley’s possession. ‘Together with 
the written name on the fly-leaf is the 
inscription, ‘‘ Vive hodie —Ljive to-day.”’ 
The founder of Methodism is a noble 
example of the man who, living fully 
up to this motto when alive, lives on, 
and forever, in the grateful memory 
of mankind. Re sk 
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Dr. KATE MITCHELL, of London, 
has been a recent visitor to this city, 
whose brief stay among us added one 
more to the number of earnest, intelli- 
gent young women of our acquaint- 
ance, whose lives are devoted to the 
high ends of culture and reform. Dr. 
Mitchell is especially known for her 
work in the lines of temperance and 
sanitary reform. She is the author of 
a book on the ‘‘ Drink Question,’’ and 
another on ‘‘ Health for  Women.’’ 
She is also deeply interested in the 
labor question and other social prob- 
lems of the hour. While in the city 
she gave several lectures, and her 
visit left a very pleasant impression. 
She is ona lecturing tour in this coun- 
try and will return to England in the 


spring. 


Dr. RAINSFORD, in Harper’s Week- 
/y, shows_how almost all the tenement 
houses in New York induce drunken- 
ness and other crimes, because of their 
filthy condition. There can be nel- 
ther privacy, decency or purity in 
such places, he declares. He does 
not, however, include all tenements 
in this grave charge, only about five 
hundred being what he calls very 
bad, deserving nothing but to be 
pulled down at once. Most of the 
evils in this direction are to be traced 
to the fact that the renting of tene- 
ments is good business for the land- 
lord, whatever their condition. The 
tenants have neither the experience 
nor the strength to help themselves, 
and are at the mercy of their extortion- 
ers. The work of the social and moral 
improvement of these unfortunates 
must begin here. The influence of 
home conditions is the most perma- 
nent, as well as the most direct. 
Until people can be at least housed 
like human beings it is in vain to 
expect them to behave like moral, 
self-respecting citizens. 


THE editor of the OUniversaltst 
Monthly has a pregnant word to say 
on ‘“ Reform within the Churches, or 
the Religion of Interpretation.’’ The 
latter phrase is very significant; a 
great deal of the religion of to-day, 
or at least of the theology, is that of 
interpretation chiefly, if we may 
judge by the controversies going on 
in the pulpit and press. As Dr. 
Crowe says, the churches still pre- 
serve their old creeds, while the min- 
ister in the pulpit preaches a religion 
that denies by direct statement or by 
strongest implication all its main 
tenets. More than this, those who 
listen in the pews accept, without fear 
or apology only that which their judg- 
ment and conscience approve, time 
and the progress of the individal sen- 
timent having quite destroyed the 
ex cathedra charact2r of the preacher’s 
opinions. But in truth this individ- 
ual sentiment has made itself felt in 
some degree from the beginning. 
Protestantism is based upon it, and 
even the religion it displaced suffered 
much disturbance from it. The might- 
iest thing in the world is a human 
thought; kings and councils war 
against it in vain. 


THE Methodist Record thinks Sir 
Edwin Arnold can hardly be taken as 
authority on Christianity, but gives 


been saying on immortality, and com- 


'Christians. For ourselves, we like 


mends his words to the consideration of 


its approval to something he has lately 


because he makes just distinction in 
the use of that much condemned and 
misunderstood word, Agnosticism, 
making it define only the mind’s pres- 
ent limits of knowledge, and freeing 
it from all dogmatic assertion either 
for or against any particular hope or 
belief. He cherishes a profound be- 
lief in the soul’s continued existence 
after death, a hope he thinks mere 
scientific research can not satisfy; but 
here we suspect the word, scientific, is 
used in too narrow a sense, limiting 
it to mere technical knowledge, where- 
as it includes the entire field of human 
consciousness, the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the race as well as its more 
practical gains. It may be true, as 
we are told, that wecan not wholly 
comprehend the soul’s truth through 
materialistic agencies, but we are 
more indebted to these materialistic 
agencies forthe higher helps to living 
—faith, worship and spiritual growth 
and vision—than we realize. 


Our yokefellow, Mrs. E.T. Leonard, 
contributes a very interesting and 
suggestive article to the Register of 
Jan. 14, on “* Results of Reading.’’ 
She claims that in these days when 
the utilitarian instinct prevails in 
every direction, and people are intent 
on estimating results in the reading 
they were once content to follow for 
recreative purposes alone, these re- 
sults should not be looked for simply 
in the ferm in which the scholar and 
man of books finds them, but that 
they belong as truly to the man or 
woman engaged in practical affairs, 
where they take the form of renewed 
mental energy or freshened cheer and 
courage for the business of life. Mrs. 
Leonard also thinks that much good 
is often derived from the reading of 
books not counted among the best or 
most improving, according to literary 
standards. She quotes with approval 
a saying of Mr. Hudson’s that ‘‘ pri. 
vate thought makes the greatest de- 
mand on mental muscle,’’ but urges 
that it is not literary work alone which 
helps the upbuilding of such muscle, 
and that ‘‘ private thought must goon 
steadily to sustain the processes of 
skilled workmanship of any kind.’’ 
There is much false worship given to 
the literary man, as to a being of 
superior and exceptional nature. 
Many a man and woman whose time 
is absorbed in material cares, with 
little opportunity for the direct pur- 
suit of culture, are yet laying by re- 
sults, both intellectual and moral, 
which make them the peers of the 
highest genius in the land. 


SOMETHING should have been said 
in our columns before this, about the 
death of Dr. Mary J. Safford, the ac- 
complished physician, student and 
philanthropist. Dr. Safford was first 
brought before the public during the 
Civil War, when she served as nurse, 
showing a heroism and faithfulness, 
together with a professional skill and 
knowledge, that won the highest en- 
comiums on all sides. Her memory 
has been a precious possession to 
many a retired soldier, and her name, 
with those of many other brave and 
consecrated women, ranks high on the 
list of the patriotic defenders of their 
country. In Boston, where she lived 
so long, she was an active worker in 
many fields, bringing cheer and 


Obliged in later years to live in the 
milder climate of the South, she led as 
useful and helpful a life there as else- 
where, and left a fragrant memory be- 
hind her. The numerous tributes to 
her work and character in the public 
press speak only words of warmest 
praise and admiration. 


THURSDAY evening Jan. 21st, being 
Mr. Blake’s fiftieth birthday the Sun- 
day-school teachers decided to have a 
cosy little tea, in honor of the event, in 
the church parlors. Upon Mr. Blake’s 
plate, with other remembrances, was 
laid a book of unique design. Upon 
one of the pages was fastened an ivy 
leaf with a fifty dollar note as a lin- 
ing, and to several other pages gold 
pieces, all being the contributions of 
old and young in the society. After 
tea, friends began to ‘‘ drop in’’ until 
Mr. Blake realized that he had been 
made the victim of a ‘‘surprise.’’ A 
pleasant evening was passed, during 
which a poem, composed by Mrs. W. 
G. Wood, was read, which will be 
published in a forthcoming number. 


> i] 


‘The Coming Climax.”’’ 


Among the many phases of popular 
feeling to-day, an interesting one is 
presented in the book just published 
under the name of ‘‘ The Coming Cli- 
max.’’ The author, Lester C. Hub- 
bard, is closely connected with the 
‘‘ labor movement,’’ and the publisher 
tells us in the preface that no one is 
more competent to speak of ‘‘the pur- 
poses and the temper of the various 
associations of workers in city and 
country.’’ His general object is to 
show the hostility between these 
workers and capitalists, and the great 
danger thus threatening the country. 
He says he has made ‘‘ careful inquiry 
among intelligent and influential la- 
bor-leaders who are thoroughly in- 
formed on the subject—and they, one 
and all, declared that no language 
could fitly set forth the intense and 
steadily growing hatred of the 
workers for the present oppressive cap- 
italistic order.’’ This hatred is felt, 
he says, by ‘‘ninety-five per cent of 
the organized workers and farmers’’; 
that is, as he estimated, by nearly 
8,000,000 men among us. 

Still more hostile feelings, if possible, 
does Mr. Hubbard find on the other 
side. He says that in the Chicago 
riots of 1877, ‘‘ a score of millionaires’’ 
showed their eagerness to have the 
soldiers shoot workingmen. And 
when the commanding general refused 
to dothis, he says: ‘* The millionaires 
were most grievously disgusted. They 
wanted blood, and lots of it. Any 
one who knows the tigerish nature of 
the plutocrats, will bear out my affirm- 
ation that, if this good general had 
told them that he was compelled to 
open fire on the rioters with artillery, 
Gatling guns and musketry, and had 
killed two or three thousand men, 
women and children, the millionaires 
would have been delighted to the very 
bottom of their flinty hearts.’’ Else- 
where he pictures the ‘“‘plutocrat’’ 
with ‘‘ his Serpent brain and alligator 
heart’’: and he says the millionaire 
‘‘would remorselessly slaughter mil- 
lions of lowly people, if he could 
thereby establish his tyrant rule on an 
unshakable foundation.’’ 


Sir Edwin’s words on this subject 


strength to many souls, true help 
and benediction wherever she went. 


With such mutual hate on both 
sides, and when ‘‘neither side will 
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yield aninch,’’ Mr. Hubbard natur- 
ally sees a terrific conflict impending. 
He proclaims this conflict in his open- 
ing sentence and says: ‘‘ The presage 
of storm and portents of evil which 
prophetically announced the great 
war of the rebellion, were faint and 
few when compared with the omens of 
approaching convulsion which now 
challenge the attention ofall thinking 
people whose logical faculties are not 
hopelessly drugged by selfish, personal 
interests.’’ This approaching con- 
vulsion is the burden of the book, and 
sounds in the titles of half its chap- 
ters; such as: ‘‘The Mutterings of the 


Storm,’’ ‘‘The Mustering of the 
Squadrons,” ‘‘ Nearing the Danger 
Line,’’ ‘‘The Dread Dynamics of 
Hate,’’ ‘‘ The Impending Crash,’’ 


‘‘ In Order of Battle,’’ ‘‘ The Gage of 
War,’’ ‘‘ The Dread Climax.’’ The 
conflict is not indeed to be commenced 
by the workingmen, with all their 
hate; and he says: ‘‘ If there is never 
a war in the nation until the farmers 
and workingmen begin it, our country 
has the assurance of eternal peace.’’ 
But the capitalists are going to precip- 
itate this war, by their further en- 
croachments and use of military 
power; and so sure is Mr. Hubbard 
of this that he says: ‘‘ This book never 
would have been written but for the 
author's firm conviction that the plu- 
tocrats intend to force matters with a 
high hand.’’ ‘Then all patriots must 
resist, and, in his words, ‘‘ a national 
vigilance committee of the great plain 
people will be forced to step to the 
front.’’ Those farmers and working- 
men, in whom the country would 
otherwise have had ‘‘the assurance 
of eternal peace,’’ will enter upon the 
most terrific of wars; and withimproved 
bombs and dynamite to help them, 
will do such a work as no vigilance 
committee ever did before. In such 
a conflict, Mr. Hubbard says: ‘‘ This 
continent will be drenched in blood 
from sea to sea,and it might per- 
chance take a corps of surveyors a 
week to locate the site of the Chicago 
City Hall.’’ Not that the destruction 
of the country would be final or en- 
tire; and he says: ‘‘ While the great 
cities of the United States might be 
inundated with the revolutionary lava, 
and vanish as completely as did Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum, ---the vast rural 
districts need not necessarily be much 
disturbed by these metropolitan cata- 
clysms, and after the storm was over, 
the farmers could come to town and 
build anew on the old sites.’’ Even 
‘‘dynamite the democrat,’’ he says, 
‘“ becomes the herald of the new cycle 
of peace.’’ But such a way to peace 
is too costly, and Mr. Hubbard ear- 
nestly urges the great middle class to 
bestir themselves and, by proper leg- 
islation, try to avert this war which 
will otherwise surely come with more 
stupendous calamities than all that 
history has told. 

So interesting to the social student 
is this book, as a revelation of the 
feelings of a class among us. Of 
course, too, it covers atruth. There 
is, and ought to be a wide discontent 
with the present distribution of 
wealth. We can not, indeed, agree 
with Mr. Hubbard when he says that 
‘if the present drift of events goes 
on unchecked for fifty years more, the 
average American laborer will get ten 
cents for a day’s work ’’ ; for so high 
an authority as David A. Wells tells 
us that in the thirty years previous 
to 1880, the average wages for our 
whole country increased about 40 per 
cent, and taking into account the de- 
creased hours of labor and cost of 
living, he says it is probable that in 
the United States ‘‘ the average farm 
laborer is 100 per cent better off than 
he was thirty or forty years ago.’’ 
Still most workmen do not get the 
wages they ought to; and worse yet, 


‘many can not even get work. The 


old curse of poverty still survives ; 


and though it probably prevails less 


widely than ever before, yet the mul- 
tiplying millionaires make it more 
apparent and more unjust. Hence, 
there is much discontent, and just 
reason for it. There is much danger 
in the discontent, too, and need of 
books to give warning of it. It is 
probably well also, that books should 
now and then exaggerate the danger, 
and arouse society to see it and to 
avert it by wise measures. 

Probably, too, some of the meas- 
ures which Mr. Hubbard suggests are 
wise. Such things as coal mines and 
oil beds, which are an inexhaustible 
part of the earth itself, ought, as he 
says, to be owned by the public. Per- 
haps railroads and banks could also 
be better managed by government, as 
he urges. Still iff government is itself 
so corrupt as he claims, we should 
gain little by putting more in its con- 
trol. He says workingmen charge 
the government with ‘‘ being run by 
chartered gangs of robbers’’; and if 
that is true nothing would be gained 
by putting banks and railroads in its 
management. He _ says_ plutocrats 
‘own the government,’’ ‘‘own the 
judiciary,’’ ‘‘ own both the rotten old 
political parties’’; and if that is so, 
their power would only be increased 
by enlarging the functions of govern- 
ment and transferring private indus- 
tries to the field of politics. The 
trouble is not merely that millionaires 
bribe, but also that so many others are 
ready to be bribed. Plutocrats act on 
the same principles as half the people 
who complain of them. The million- 
aire may worship wealth, but many 
of his accusers show by their envy of 
him that they worship it too. So 
long as this holds, mere laws will help 
us little. 

And it is doubtful whether Mr. 
Hubbard’s sentiments are shared by 
so many workingmen as he thinks. 
Probably few of them believe with 
him in ‘‘the tigerish nature of the 
plutocrats,’’ or that the ordinary mil- 
lionaire ‘‘ wouldremorselessly slaugh- 
ter millions of lowly people.’’ Even 
if they do so believe, probably most 
of them are too sensible to wage that 
destructive war, when they could win 
the desired end so much more easily. 
In Russia, there might be reason for 
war, or even for throwing bombs now 
and then; but what need of it in a 
republic where each man has a vote? 

Let those 8,000,000 workingmen 
agree what they want, and they could 
carry any election. Indeed, Presi- 
dent Harrison’s votes altogether were 
less than 6,000,000. They could fill 
the legislatures with their own labor 
leaders, and these are supposed to be 
beyond the reach of bribes. The 
workingmen are too wise to put down 
plutocrats by bombs or bullets, when 
they could do it so much more neatly 
and cheaply by ballots. For them to 
bury Chicago and New York, like 


Pompeii and Herculaneum, under 
that ‘‘ revolutionary lava,’’ would be 


very foolish when they could save 
these cities for themselves, and hold 
their meetings in the marble palaces 
of the millionaires. Even to blow up 
one of those hated plutocrats by 
dynamite, would not be half so sweet 
a vengeance, as to reduce him to de- 
pendence and servitude by legislation. 
Let the labor organizations unite, and 
they could abolish all our laws and 
constitutions, and set up their millen- 
nium without delay. And probably 
most of them are wise enough to 
know that millenniums seldom work 
as well as was expected. Those most 
well-meaning French revolutionists, 
a century ago, thought they had 
established a most permanent and per- 
fect one. Yet, it soon cut off their 
own heads, as Herbert Spencer says. 
Or, as M. Taine tells it, when they 
reached their visionary temple of free- 
dom, they ‘‘found themselves in a 
slaughter-house where they became in 
turn butcherand brute’’; and ‘‘through 
their maxims of universal liberty,’’ 


they “‘inaugurated a despotism worthy 
of Dahomey, and raised human heca- 
tombs like those of ancient Mexico.’’ 
The most of our workingmen are 
probably wise enough to reform our 
social system by votes instead of 
bombs, and to reform it slowly ; and 
if not, their leaders ought to teach 
them. 

We want of course to work for wise 
laws which shall, as fast as possible, 
remove old wrongs and secure to each 
son of earth his due share of its 
wealth. Still more than laws, we 
want a public sentiment which shall 
exalt justice and honor, and make 
men ashamed to live in luxury at the 
expense of others, and ashamed to 
envy those who do. And, above all, 
we want teachings which shall appeal, 
not to the passions of any class, but 
to the minds and souls of all; and 
civilize, humanize and soften the 
hearts of capitalists and laborers alike. 

H. M. S. 
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A Good Method. 


In the report of the annual meeting 
of All Souls Church, Chicago, given 
in these columns last week, there 
occurs among the receipts for 1891, 
this significant mention, Missionary 
Section $1,208.18.’ This amount 
seems large for a small and young 
Western church not yet in its teens, 
but to those who heard the chairman 
of this section read her admirable re- 
port it would appear that it had been 
collected with comparative ease, in- 
deed, that the dollars came rolling in 
of their own accord, and we suspect 
they did. And this is the way they 
were set rolling: Inthe early part of 
November, when the congregation 
had fully mustered for the winter, the 
minister preached his annual mission- 
ary sermon and put upon the con- 
sciences of the people the support of 
the missionary work, in its various 
branches. The immediate response 
secured more than half the amount 
asked for. A list of all contributors 
was then printed and sent to those 
whose names did not appear thereon, 
and gradually through the patient 
persistence of the chairman of the 
missionary section the grand total was 
reached before the annual meeting in 
January, and the money for the 
yearly contribution to the Western 
Conference, Meadville Theological 
School, Women’s Conference, Sunday- 
school Society, Illinois State Con- 
ference, Holland Liberal Society and 
A. U. A., now lies in the bank ready 
to be checked out at the proper time. 
The two factors in this method are 
the courage to ask and the conscience 
and enthusiasm to respond. Happy 
for our general work when these are 
combined in one congregation. In 
this way, the church of moderate 
means leads the older and wealthier 
churches in missionary helpfulness. 
Have you tried it? 2h & 


Mrs. LE Row writes, ‘‘ With the 
going-out of the old year, I begin the 
fifth thousand of my distribution of 
‘Daily Strength.’’’ Lo, what one pair 
of willing hands with a skilled head 
can do ! 


How far that little candle throws its beams ; 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 


WE must strive to develop the health 
and well-being of every individual. 
Every question ultimately becomes a 
moral question, and will finally have 
to be settled upon an ethical basis. 
It will have to be settled by thought, 
for thought rules the world. Im- 
provement is possible, but no sudden 
transformation, involving change in 
the constitution of man, is possible.— 
B. F. Underwood. 


THE heart of man, which is always 
led by its instincts rather than by its 
theories, is coming to see that to spe- 
cialize Jesus as a God is to rob human- 


ity of just that which Jesus came to 


es 


give. But that to universalize him, 
to make him the typical man bodying 
forth the divine excellence in ges 
terms, and upon the human plane, is 
to restore him to that highest of al] 
heights, the divine, the God-like 
man. And thus the personal Jesus is 
passing out of sight more and more, 
and the universal Christ is taking his 
place, as man’s noblest prophecy of his 
own possibilities and his highest in- 
spiration to its fulfillment.—Rev. /, 
£:. Roberts. 


No more can a man keep his religion 
in a church, in a doctrinal statement, 
a profession, a Sunday, or a sacra- 
ment. His religion is the health of 
his being. To be real and vital it 
must be in himself; it must be the 
spirit or principle which inspires and 
orders his life; else he has no religion. 
Look not here, nor there; for behold 
the Kingdom of God is within you; 
and within you is the King and 
the law. Sharper than a two edged 
sword is that judgment of truth 


which divides religion from all ex- 


ternal or internal substitutes for it: 
solemn as a voice from the Throne is 
the sentence that condemns all the 
usurping authorities of church or 
book, of creed or ritual, when these 
are set above the law written in the 
heart of man.—Rev. Charles G. Ames. 


O, my friends, the world is full of 
good people, good as the world goes, 
good as the rich young man was 
good, who break no commandments, 
who neither falsify nor defraud, yet 
who do almost nothing to make the 
world better. The minority is small, 
still, who work to bring in God’s 
kingdom and His millennial day, who 
are willing to carry the cross and 
burthen of the Ideal, who have to 
push forward to light and blessing 
those who should help, but who 
either rest like a dead-weight upon 
their generation or actively oppose 
themselves to the progress of truth. 

Do not consent, my friends,—O, 
you that are young especially,—do 
not consent to be a part of that dead- 
weight or of that opposition to prog- 
ress and to God! See that your life, 
if it is not service, is nothing. If to 
eat and sleep, to gather riches for 
your heirs to disperse, to delight eye 
or ear or any sense with pleasant 
things—if this is all your life amounts 
to, it is nothing. Truth only gives 
it real vitality; and to have helped on 
truth, to have made the world a little 
better, to have smoothed their path 
for those who shail follow us, is the 
only thing which, when we die, shall 
have given us a reason for being here 
or make us very welcome comers into 
heaven .— Samuel /. May. . 


Men and Things. 


A THIRD copy of Matthew Arnold’s prize 
poem, ‘‘ Alaric,’’ has come to light. It was 
supposed that there were only ten copies of 
this juvenile production in existence. 


A SOCIETY has been formed in London for 
the purpose of erecting a monument to the 
poet, Shelley. Mr. Gladstone and the living 
poet, Swinburne, are among the projectors 
of the enterprise, together with several emi- 
nent literary men of Italy and other coun- 
tries. 


THE work of the Salvation Army in France 
is conducted at 216 stations and outposts, in 
twenty-three of the departments of France 
and teu of the Swiss Cantons. There are 
430 French and Swiss officers aided by 300 
local officers. Three Salvation papers, two 
in French, and one in German for North 
Switzerland, are issued, and 24,000 copies 
are weekly set beforethe people. The hymn 


book, recently published, has reached a sale © 


of 84,000 copies in the year. 


Ir is said that the credit of preserving the 
home of John Brown from destruction be- 
longs to Kate Field. After trying in vain, 
she says, to raise money for this purpose 1n 
Boston, she applied to a New York gentle- 
man who immediately set about raising a 
subscription, $2,000 in all. The property 1s 
said to be now worth three times that 
amount. It is located at Elba, Essex Co., 
New York, and is one of the most interest- 
ing and sacred visiting spots to the Ameri- 


' can tourist. 
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Gontrikuted and Selected. 


New England. 


Wherever thought is deep and strong, 

Wherever conscience fights with wrong, 

Wherever manhood dares to die, 

And womanhood is pure and high ; 

On mountain-peak or plain or sea 

The soul’s one cry must ever be: 
Thank God forold New England. 


— 


The warrior’s sword and poet’s pen 

Are thine to wield, but only when 

The cause of right demands the blow, 

When thou wouldst lay proud error low ; 

Then only does thy face of love 

Grow dark with sternness from above. 
O, grandly great New England ! 


For those enslaved in life, in thought, 
Thy blood, thy tongue, hath freedom bought. 
The arm of justice in its might, 
The thrilling voice of truth and right, 
The patriot ardor, glowing warm 
With courage calm in battle storm, 
Are in the name, New England. 


LEWIS W. SMITH. 
Alexandria, Neb. 


That Old Pipe. 


The old, between their whiffs, ad- 
vise the young not to become addicted 
to its use, nor to that of the almost 
equally filthy cigar. Example being 
more potent than precept, the boys 
smoke, ay chew—the /ittle boys. 

We tiresomely lugubrious writers 
descant upon the foolishness, ungen- 
tlemanliness and unmitigated nasti- 
ness of the tobacco habit; yet the high- 
toned novel of the day must not fail 
to provide cigar or pipe for its gallant 
knight, its noble youth, its ideal type 
of perfect manhood, and watch the 
circling wreaths of exhaled poison ; 


) 


perhaps, meanwhile, this_ so-called 
gentleman holds converse with his 
lady-love. The veal youth reads, 


admires, and resolves to wrestle with 
his nausea and try yet once again to 
learn to smoke. A few brave efforts 
more,—success is won, manhood 
attained ! 

The very large majority of high- 
school graduates are girls, and they 
are better scholars than the boys. 
Why should they not be? But few 
of them have stupefied their brains or 
brought into their eyes the glaze of 
semi-idiocy by nicotine indulgence. I 
am not speaking unadvisedly. To- 
bacco, though evil, only evil, and 
that continually, is well known to do 
its worst work upon the brain and body 
that are not yet developed and ma- 
tured. In many schools, comprising 
children from families of highest 
social rank, the boys who do not 
smoke or chew either openly or 
stealthily are a minority. The habit 
continued for a few boyhood years, 
makes investigation shows that it 
scores of bright healthy boys, 
physicaland mental wrecks. ‘‘Mourn 
for the thousands slain!’’ Thank 
God for the growing sentiment 
against the drink trade and the drink- 
ing habits of this country ; pray God 
to save us from tobacco. 

Were it not for the greater injury, 
the yellow-toothed, beard-stained, 
juicy-lipped tobacco user does him- 


self, that which he _ does his 
nauseated wife would be worth 
considering. Were it not that this 


abomination makes desolate, both 
mentally and morally, all of us who 
smoke not might well complain—ay, 
and we wz// complain. God’s air was 
made for his children to breathe and 
to enjoy, and by what right is it pol- 
luted with these sickening fumes? 
Let the smoker show if he can that he 
has a social and a moral right to step 
upon the street with pipe-stem or 
tobacco-roll between his lips. Let him 
show that he has a right to smoke in 
his store or office. Let him show 
that he has a right to smoke in any 
room of his own house that is ever 
entered by any other person than him- 
self. Let him demonstrate his right 
to smoke in any place on God’s green 
earth, excepting in his pig-sty with 
his pigs—or there, if offensive to even 
their undainty nostrils. | 
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What ruder, more ungentlemanly, 
more insulting question is asked than, 


‘‘Is my smoking offensive?’’ Yes, 
my dear sir, decidedly. It stifles, 
chokes, irritates, nauseates. I have 


} followed you upon the street, because 


I could not get past you, and because 
I had not time to wait until you and 
your fumes were well away; the 
mingled poisons of your smoke and 
breath have at each step been blown 
backward full in my face; I have 
tried to talk with you upon important 
business, but my utterance has failed 


, | 
, a permanent ‘‘parliament of man, the 


federation of the world.’’ 

But, meanwhile, precedents and 
methods are well-established for the 
arbitration of such a quarrel as ours 
with Chile. It is said that the secu- 
lar newspapers will not discourage 
war-talk because of the manifest 
interest in exciting news. But the 
religious papers should make a defi- 
nite and vigorous effort to stem the 
rising tide of war and voice the opin- 
ions of the peace-lovers, who are 


ao 


me and my unconcealable distress has 
caused you in the goodness of your 
heart to blow one mouthful the other 
way until I had partially recovered. 
Thanks—but still, yes, offensive— 
very. 

Lives there a maid with soul so 
dead, who ever to her beau hath 
said, ‘“‘I like the odor of a good 
cigar ?’’ 

Minister of religion, thou that 
preachest a man should not drink, dost 
thou smoke, and do others know it? 
Thou, whose bowels yearn over the 
young of the flock,do those same lambs 
ever discover thee puffing thy Ha- 
vana? And when they have tollowed 
thy example, and smoke has led to 
drink, and drink to deep, dark crime, 
and their blood comes to be required 
of thee, hast thou thy answer ready ? 
It may be nearly time. 

Business man of influence and of 
benevolent and philanthropic heart, 
burn up, by other than the slow pro- 
cess, the half of thy cigar if need be, 
before thou emergest from thy locked, 
hidden, smoking room into the light 
of day. | 

And thou, O gifted story-maker, if 
thy hero can possibly be a man with- 
out it, and worthy of a woman’s love, 
in Cupid’s dear name, smash his nasty 
pipe ! CHARLES OSCAR MASON. 

Glen Falls, N. Y. 


—— ee 


The Chilean War-Talk. 


Two years ago this winter, our 
newspapers were full of accounts of 
the Pan-American Congress. None 
of the reports made to that congress 
received more favorable comment 
than the one insisting upon arbitra- 
tion in all cases of international con- 
test. Plans for a permanent tribunal 
to decide such contests were carefully 
considered by the committee, and 
there were many in this country, and 
doubtless also in the other countries 
represented, who hoped for the speedy 
establishment of such a tribunal. 

How different is the tone of those 
newspapers just now, which are try- 
ing their best to create a war-spirit 
which shall demand that we declare 
war upon Chile! Putting entirely 
aside the question whether the results 
of the Chilean or of the American 
investigation are to be accepted, put- 
ting aside the consideration of the 
disparity of strength between the two : 
nations, and of the unsettled state of | 
the Chilean government, and ignoring, |! 
as unworthy of notice, the hints that 
our administration is trying to make 
political capital out of the situation, 
and granting that we have a griev- 
ance to redress—why not refer it, as 
two years ago we were agreed al/ 
grievances should be referred—to a 
committee of arbitration? The only 
answer I have seen, that ‘‘an insult 
can not be arbitrated,’’ is worthy an 
old-time duellist, to whose ideas of 
honor it was necessary that every 
incautious speech or act should be 
wiped out in blood. Yet dueling has 
entirely disappeared from our civil- 
ized states, and the courts are consid- 
ered to afford sufficient redress. If 
this is true for individuals, for corpo- 
rations and for our United States, 
why should nations still resort to the 
barbaric method of previous ages 
instead of establishing a Court of 


really largely in the majority. That 
the religious papers can accomplish 
something when they are unanimous 
and earnest is proved by the recent 
ratification of the Brussels treaty, due 
largely to their efforts. 

Therefore let no one, who has been 
sickened by war’s horrors, at first or 
second-hand, perhaps through Tol- 
stoi— let no mother or wife who can 
imagine the parting with enlisted 
sons or husbands—let no one with 
the Christmas echoes in his heart fail 
to protest against the present talk of 
war. 

FLORENCE GRISWOLD BUCKSTAFF. 


Garresnoudente. 


DEAR UNITY:—lIt is a long time 
since I have sent you a friendly greet- 
ing, but not the less, do you holda 
large place in my heart, and gladly do 
I welcome your familiar face, and 
most heartily do I wish for you a 
happy new year. Often have I 
thought of writing to you of our 
work here, but Haskell is a busy 
place and I have waited for a more 
convenient season; but having just re- 
turned from the first Indian Conven- 
tion ever held, I think you will be 
glad to hear about it. 

In order better to systematize the 
educational work for the Indian, during 
the past year the United States has 
been divided into four districts with an 
Educational Supervisor foreach. This 
district consists of Kansas, Ind. Ter. 
and Oklahoma, and contains the two 
non-reservation, industrial schools of 
Haskell and Chilocco, the Memnonite 
school at Halstead and a number 
of reservation and denominational 
schools. The supervisor of this dis- 
trict is J. H. Richardson, an energetic, 
enthusiastic worker, reminding me in 
his looks and manners of our friend, 
J. LI. Jones. To him is due the 
credit of this meeting, the first of the 
kind ever held. The Convention is 
divided into three sections, the super- 
intendents, the teachers and _ the 
matrons. The discussions among the 
teachers were similar to what you 
would hear in any gathering of our 
public school teachers, but it was 
unanimously conceded that Indian 
children were much more easily gov- 
erned than whites, though their pecu- 
liar natures need to be studied and 
respected by any one who would teach 
them successfully. They are moody 
and shy, extremely sensitive to ridi- 
cule, and not responsive to many of 
the appeals which would influence the 
average white school boy or girl. 
How to reach them is often a difficult 
question, yet one becomes singularly 
interested and absorbed in it. 

Tuesday evening in the absence of 
Com. J. T. Morgan, who was not able 
to be present on account of illness, an 
interesting address was given by Mr. 
C. F. Mesure, Superintendent of Has- 
kell, which, by the way, is second in 
size to Carlisle and numbers over 525 
pupils, and I think some of the sta- 
tistics which he gave will be interest- 
ing to your readers. There are in 
the United States 240,000 Indians, 
about a fourth as many as there are 
people in your own city of Chicago, 
and this small number constitutes the 
great, and vexed Indian problem 


Nations? The World’s Congress at 
Chicago next year ought to result in 


which has baffled our people for so 


people in the United States there is 
one Indian to 240 whites! But to 
make the problem still smaller, of 
these Indians 180,000 belong to the 
civilized tribes, which receive no aid 
from the Government, leaving only 
about 70,000 to be wholly or in part 
cared for. Of these, 35,000 are of 
school age but at present there is 
school accommodation for only about 
26,000, while only about 18,000 are 
in actual attendance. Some thirteen 
years ago this work of educating the 
Indian was begun. Congress appro- 
priating $20,000. Last year some- 
thing like $2,200,000 was appro- 
priated. 

It is too early yet to see any de- 
cided results, and great difficulty is 
found in forming any plans for em- 
ploying returned students and pre- 
venting them from returning to the 
camp life. But though many do go 
back, yet they must retain much of 
the good they have received and they 
will not be prejudiced against the edu- 
cation of their children, which is often 
the case with their parents, and.espec- 
lally withthe women. Tuesday after- 
noon we listened to some addresses by 
educated Indians. Mr. Herr, an 
Ottawan, the father of one of our bright 
Haskell boys who is in my High 
School class, spoke with great ease 
and dignity, telling how glad his peo- 
ple were to have their children learn 
the ways of white people. After him 
came Chief Keokuk, a fine looking 
man of some fifty years, whocan not 
speak English, and some one said they 
saw him in blanket three years ago. 
It was pleasant to watch the play of 
feature as he spoke, oftentimes his eye 
kindling with enthusiasm. At the 
end of a sentence he would step back 
a little and Mr. Herr, who acted as 
interpreter, would step forward and 
witha little accent would begin. ‘‘ He 
says he is glad his children can be 
taught white man’s ways.’’ ‘This was 
the burden of their speeches. In the 
evening an Arapahoe who had been 
educated at the Memnonite school at 
Halstead, spoke. Also a little grand- 
son of Chief Keokuk read a composi- 
tion in a clear, distinct voice with ad- 
mirable enunciation. Every word 
could be heard with ease, though he 
spoke in the Opera House. 

Wednesday afternoon, the citizens 
of Arkansas City provided vehicles for 
the members to visit Chilocco, which 
is situated six miles south in the 
Indian territory on the Cherokee strip, 
a fertile piece of land sixty miles 
wide and three hundred long which 
will soon come into market, I suppose, 
when again the road, which that day 
looked so quiet and solitary, will be 
packed with a mad and struggling 
mass, as it was when Oklahoma was 
opened. Chilocco has about one hun- 
dred and eighty pupils, and I was 
impressed with the homelike, pleasant 
appearance of everything. The chil- 
dren looked happy and contented, and 
many of them were busy in the sev- 
eral shops and work rooms. Super- 
intendent Coppock and his cultured 
wife, together with their teachers, 
seemed to be in love with the work 
and the children. The plans were 
there for larger buildings when more 
children will be accommodated. 

But Iam making my letter longer 
than I anticipated, and longer, I fear 
than the size of your paper will admit, 
so I will close for the present, but 
may have some word some time to 
say further of our particular work 


here. 
SARAH A. BROWN. 
Lawrence, Kan. 


WHAT a discovery I made one day, 
that the more I spent, the more [ 
grew ; that it was as easy to occupy a 
large place and do much work as a 
small place and do little ; and that in 
the winter in which I communicated 
all my results to classes I was full of. 


many years. Counting 60,000,000 


new thoughts.—merson’s Journal. 
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Shunch Door Pulpit. 


‘‘ Severed from Christ.’’ 


SERMON PREACHED BEFORE THE FIRST UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY OF SALEM, ORE., Nov. 8, 1891, BY REV. 
H. H. BROWN, AND PUBLISHED BY MEMBERS 
OF THAT SOCIETY. 


“Ye are severed from Christ, ye who 
would be justified by the Law; ye are 
fallen away from grace. For we, through 
the Spirit by faith wait for the hope of 
rig uteousness.’’—Gal, Uv: g- 5. 


Paul had builded a church at 
Galatia and had taught to it his own 
faith —- salvation to all the world. 
But in his absence, others had come 
and had taught the Petrine doctrine, 
that in order to become a Christian 
one must first become a Jew. Thus 
they had fallen away from the spirit 
of Christianity as taught by Paul, 
and were worshipers of the letter as 
taught by Peter. Paul therefore says 
they had lost their religion,—‘‘ were 
severed from Christ.’’ Paul, with all 
his tendency to argument, was never- 
theless spiritual. He realized that 
Christianity was an inward awaken- 
ing and needed not the Jewish forms 
of expression. Peter, incapable of 
understanding anything spiritual, was 
a great stickler, as are all such per- 
sons, for forms. Paul had, by some 
spiritual manifestation, been re-born 
on his way to Damascus, and knew 
only the spiritual Jesus. Peter knew 
only the man Jesus, and must of 
necessity demand outward rite and 
name, while to Paul ‘‘ Man was more 
than what is contained between his 
hat and his boots,’’ and the only sign 
of Christianity was a spiritual one. 

It was therefore natural that he 
should tell them they were throw- 
ing away the wheat and keeping 
the chaff of the new spiritual awak- 
ening, and that he should declare 
that in trusting in outward rite and 
in method, they were ‘‘ severed from 
Christ.’’ ‘‘ The spirituality you once 
had has gone, since you instituted 
forms and began to quarre! about 
them. The Inward Light has depart- 
ed from you.’’ 

This fact, observed by Paul in 
Galatia in the first century, is patent 
to the observer to-day, everywhere. 
In the worship of form, life and prin- 
ciple depart, and the more strenuously 
does the worshiper hold to the form. 
And this is equally true in state, 
church, school-room, the market, the 
home, and the reformatory field. Let 
us study the general field of reform 
in this light. 

In every field the Pauls and Peters 
are at work. The first are teaching 
principles, knowing that they, once 
admitted into life as motives, will 
find ways of application, or make 
them. The Peters, by far the larger 
number, accept the principles and at 
once decide upon the only way of 
application, and in insisting upon 
that, forget the principle in_ the 
method, and thus destroy, by sever- 
ing the reform from its Christ—the 
principle. 

One familiar with the intemperate 
Temperance movements of the last 
fifty years realizes that the heat in 
them has been over methods alone. 
Prophets have stood on the hills and 
proclaimed the principles of sobriety, 
of self-control and of virtue, and, as 
of old, the priests in the valley have 
taken up the thought and said, *‘ Yes, 
that is right. And we have the right 
way of application and all who do not 
work with us are not for temperance.’’ 
In this spirit they have erected 
mills through which all who are not, 
in their estimation right, are to be 
turned into their hopper, ground out, 
and labeled by them “ genuine’’; 
the brand has been all for the prin- 
ciple soon departed. The whole 
movement has been characterized by 
such intemperance of spirit, as to 


| we have done a right thing. 


we have ourselves come under the 
dominion of that same spirit we 
would exorcise in others. The result 
is such as we could have easily pre- 
dicted, a feverish condition in society, 
reaction and failure. Reliance on 
method is the destruction of self- 
government, which is temperance. 
The substitution of external means 
severs the individual, or the associa- 
tion from the possession and practice 
of the principle involved. Much 
good has come from this movement, 
but it has all come indirectly in the 
education of the people and the devel- 
opment of self-control, largely in 
resistance to the encroachment on 
personal liberty. Only through self- 
responsibility is temperance possible. 

As of this movement, so of all 
others. The tendency is ever to the 
dependence on external means of 
governments and thus to make insti- 
tutions paramount to man. Liberty 
is exchanged for the mere privilege 
of living. Well said an English 
bishop recently, ‘‘ Let England be 
free if she can not be sober.’’ The 
free man will sometime be self-gov- 


erned ; the slave, never. 


Man is not, that temperance socie- 
ties may be made outof him. Men 
and women are not mere material, as 
many seem to think, just. to make 
into churches. If we are to judge 
from pulpit utterances and the actions 
of church committees, the community 
exists that it may sustain the church. 
People must be brought into the 
church instead of getting the church 
into the people. Laws are made for 
people to obey and states exist that 
people may be governed. Rightly, 
laws should be, because people need 
them, and states that the people may 
be let alone to govern themselves. 

The present Sunday movement is 
a return to the old Jewish idea Jesus 
repudiated, that man was made for 
the Sabbath. When institutions 
cease to be helpful they are to die. 
They have only one excuse for being 
—usefulness, helpfulness. 

This tendency to ignore the indi- 
vidual is running riot in pulpit, press, 
platform and legislation, and it is 
time we began to say, ‘‘Halt.’’ The 
pendulum of civilization has swung 
to the opposite end of the are. Men 
must be made to do. Ways must be 
devised to make them do; to make 
them what the unco wise would have 
them. As Peter held no man Chris- 
tian who was not a Jew first, so these 
would-be-saviours say, ‘‘You must 
first wear our ear-mark.’’ ‘‘Come,’’ 
says one, ‘be emasculated in charac- 
ter, sign our creed and give your 
reason into our keeping and we will 
measure to you the day’s rations. 
Give us your conscience, take our 
name and be saved all personal effort 
toward manhood.’’ Thus the revival 
saves him. ‘‘Sign the pledge, give 
us your will and you will be saved,’’ 
says another. ‘‘Join our party and 
we will attend to your vote,’’ says 
another. ‘‘Let me select your read- 
ing,’’ says Wanamaker, ‘‘And I your 
money,’’ says Congress, and it adds 
protection of workshop; while the 
city attends to your minor affairs of 
morals and your back yards. Thus, 
with no use for brains, you are good 
citizens. ‘‘Good manikins’’ say our 
governors in church and state, ‘‘we 
will from the thousand and one insti- 
tutions in our syndicate, run pipes to 
supply you with thought and will for 
the day.’’ Carried to its legitimate 
end, this is the result of that med- 
dling spirit that is among us. Itis 
over-legislation and over-doing we are 
now to fear. It is hard to stop when 
In be- 
lief in method, we are losing faith in 
man, in nature, in spirit. This reli- 
ance is severing us from the Christ 
within, which proclaims us individ- 


uals. The whole principle of delegated 


division of labor I must not forget my 
self-responsibility, and I am responsi- 
ble for my agents and am not to allow 
them to become my masters through 
fixed methods. Institutions are only 
half, and not the primary half, for 
man is first and methods next, and for 
his benefit. 

The Christ of principle comes first 
in the heart, and it will find a way or 
make one. A fixed form closes the 
door to His entrance. This tyranny 
of form is the worst, because it is the 
most subtle of tyrannies. It is like 
the present wicked antagonism of 
labor and capital, wherein capital 
seeks to strangle its parent, without 
which it can not live. Methods once 
created are apt to exist for themselves 
alone and strangle the principles that 
create them. Any organization based 
on creed or platform necessarily 
begins to die as soon as born. 

The history of all societies, be they 
churches, political parties, or charita- 
ble associations, is one: they bless a 
little while and then, because non- 
elastic, can not evolve; they crush 
out the spirit and become our curses. 
Such is the condition of most of the 
credal churches to-day. Such, most 
of the reformatory associations ; a few 
have a dead and alive existence and 
excite our pity. While political par- 
ties, when the moral purpose is 
accomplished that gave them birth, 
fatten on ‘‘the spoils’’ that belong to 
the victors. 

But all these are organized ‘‘for the 
people’s good.’’ Poor people! they 
do not know their own interests, and 
therefore priest, editor, teacher, 
reformer, legislator, think it their 
duty, not to teach, but to compel to 
methods which they think will make 
‘‘the people’? wise and good. They 
call this ‘‘protecting the veople,’’ and 
with this excuse they may do any- 
thing. ‘‘The people’’ don’t know 
enough to protect themselves from 
quacks, and a commission is appoint- 
ed to decide, not how much a man 
knows, but if he is sound in medical 
theology ; if he is, he may take part 
in the monopoly of drugging and 
charging. Thus, all medical prog- 


ress, outside the schools, is made 
impossible. One would think that a 
law to punish malpractice was 


enough for protection of the people ; 
it would not, however, protect the 
doctors; poor things! But why pro- 
tect here, and not elsewhere? We 
are in danger from quack carpenters, 
quack dressmakers, and quack 
preachers. A commission will soon 
be forthcoming to decide the kind of 
tool to use, the dress to make, the 
gospel to preach. All this claiim to 
protection and to wisdom is at once 
seen to be worthless when the people 
appoint a commission to sit on the 
commissioners. Then we see that 
the people are supreme, and only 
require to be protected in their 
liberty. The system of external 
authority is a system minus a soul. 
In seeking help from what Paul 
knows as the law, civilization has 
wellrigh lost its life. Law has only 
one province, and that is, to protect 
our individuality ; for liberty consists 
in being allowed to be what the soul 
finds it possible to be, under possible 
circumstances. As a guarantee of 
rights, law has its place. 

But nature has her revenge. Amid 
all this tendency to paternalism, there 
is a great reaction to the other ex- 
treme, declaring for no method and 
no law. Well, which of the two is 
the worst? We shall die as a civili- 
zation under either. Too little exter- 
nal authority is as bad as too much. 
Under one, self-hood is lost in loss of 
self-control. In the other, it dies 
from lack of all control, and in a 
thousand years the result will be the 
same. Civilization is that golden 
mean, where external government is 


—_ 


One extreme always produces an- 
other. The present attempt to com- 
pel Sunday observance is already 
lessening respect for Sunday. Pro- 
tection is increasing Free Trade 
principles ; Prohibition causing dis- 
respect and violation of law. In the- 
ological circles, attempts to enforce 
creeds, result in their abolition. 
Why? Because civilization lies only 
in the wav the soul of man tends, 
and the soul will leap every barrier 
in its path. Paul understood this 
when he said: ‘‘ Through the spirit, 
by faith, we wait the hope of right- 
eousness.’’ This is almost a scientific 
statement of the law of human prog- 
rers. Old forms die and new ones 
are builded from within by ‘‘ The In- 
dwelling God.’’ This association, 
atom with atom, molecule with mole- 
cule, crystal with crystal, is therefore 
voluntary ; that is, it is in obedience to 
inherent power. Human institutions 
should be builded by this same law of 
crystallization. All reformers and 
legislators must wait for this ‘‘hope’’ 
in the soul before they can build. 
Hope is of the Ideal, and that is to 
come. Righteousness never comes 
but it is always coming. Like every 
other condition of life it is only a pres- 
ent, between a less and more. It, 
like liberty, is an evolution. Salva- 
tion is therefore a continual process. 
‘“Man never is but always to be 
blest.’’ 

Hope comes by faith. By faith, all 
things come. The scientist and in- 
ventor work by faith. It is the basis 
of every experiment and the inspir- 
ation of every reform. Faith, not in 
form or creed; but faith in the Eter- 
nal Order, in Truth, in Right, in the 
soul and its ability to find the true 
and right. ‘‘According to thy faith,’’ 
is a mandate of nature. 

It is the faithless that fail. As 
external power increases, faith dies. 
One has only to look at present theo- 
logical troubles to perceive how small 
in the church is faith. In all these 
discussions there is a lack of faith in 
God and man. God can not battle 
any more now than he could of old 
‘‘against chariots of iron.’’ His 
truth is too weak to stand without 
their particular organizations. ‘The 
late Council at Washington showed a 
woeful lack of faith in free discussion, 
in scientific research, and worst of all 
in woman. ‘‘But they had faith in 
their church and creed’’ some may 
say. Letusnot forget that faith is not 
calculation. There is no more faith 
manifested in these discussions than 
there is in a discussion of Spencer's 
philosophy or ‘‘ The Origin of Spe- 


cies.’’ ‘‘Faith is evidence of things 
unseen,’’ and begins where belief 
ends. Belief is as far from faith as 


matter is from spirit, as thought is 
from machinery. Faith is a spiritual 
taking hold on God. Belief rests on 
creed, form, ballot, law ; faith rests on 
God in the soul. 

Faith must work with individuals, 
and all these attempted processes by 
which the masses are to be saved, be 
they revival, politics or pledge, have 
not God, in natural law, on their 
side and must fail. Paul’s way of 
spiritual development is the only way. 
Intensify the spiritual life’ through 
better environment, and grow the man 
into self-government. He is saved 
when self-governed. Help men to 
this ; wecan not drive, and to attempt 
itistyranny. Life unfolds from with- 
in and ‘‘if he has no law within,”’ 
says Emerson, ‘‘ there is no law to tie 
6.7: 

While others have their work in 
other fields, I feel ours to lie in pro- 
claiming liberty. Plenty are ready 
to put on the breaks; be it ours to 
supply motive power. Let us open the 
spring ; those who choose may dig 
the ditches and force it to run there- 
in, if they can. We have faith in the 


destroy in a great degree, its ul-| authority is wrong. No one can do| always a help to manhood, and never| soul. It will find the right way. 
ness. When we seek to compel men, ' my work for me. In the necessary ‘ a hindrance. ) | We would not stop effort in the 
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realm of method if we could. Methods 
are needed and by natural selection 
the best will survive. Let us listen 
to the Inward Word. Defy repression 
by external authority and show the 
world that the soul can be trusted. 
We distrust all methods that show 
lack of faith in the God within. All 
reforms we espouse must be those 
that build a higher moral ideal in 
the man, and rouse in him a will to 
effort in the line of thatideal. All 
reform must be accomplished by 
rousing a love for the Good and the 
True. Give man this, and as yonder 
stream has cut its channel 185 feet 
below our beautiful Silver Creek 
Falls, so love will make its channel 
of outward expression. This love of 
God roused to white heat, the early 
Christian called the Holy Ghost; 
‘“‘Christ in the soul’’ and the man 
was re-born to a nobler ideal. 
Reliance on externals kills this 
love; closes the channel of inspira- 
tion and ‘‘severs the soul from 
christ.’’ Reliance on this inner 
light opens the door of communica- 
tion. No matter what name we give 


the method, nor howit comes. It 
came and dwelt with the early 
Methodists until organization and 


sectarian spirit killed out ‘‘ the spirit 
ofthe Lord.’’ It came to the Quaker 
and went, to the early Presbyterian 
and went, to Whitfield, and went 
from his successors. It comes to the 
Spiritualist, but goes whenever he 
makes ‘‘communication’’ authority, 
as it went from Jew and Galatian 
Christian when they relied upon ‘‘ the 
Law,’’ and from Christian to-day 
when he relies on Bible and creed. It 
comes to Theosophy and goes in the 
same way, when folly shuts the door ; 
and from the Christian Scientist, 
when in her egotism she thinks God 
has made her his especial messenger 
of truth. 

But come or go, it is ever in the 
world; the childlike, trusting faith 
born in love of right. The ever 
present Spirit is constantly at work 

“From seeming evil still educing good, 


And better thence again and better still, 
In infinite progression.’’ . 


' It needs no name or sign, asks no 
protection; it only asks freedom. 
Through each individual it does its 
work. Its manifestations are faith, 
self-reliance, self-respect, and _ rebel- 
lion against all that would come 
between the soul and its right to de- 
cide its own needs and means. 

The true church stands for the 
spirit. Every day we shall more 
clearly comprehend the wisdom of the 
words in our Article of Union: ‘‘In 
the spirit of Jesus.’’ His thought, his 
way may not be our thought and our 
way, but to be like him ‘‘in spirit’’ is 
to have ‘‘in love of truth,’’ like Paul, 
the ‘‘ hope of righteousness.’’ 

Our mission is to bring the Holy 
Ghost into everyday life; to open 
between God and man a deeper chan- 
nel of communion; to awaken in men 
and women a sense of the nearness of 
the Spirit ; to place in the hands of 
every child of earth, as far as we may, 
the cup of knowledge, that they may 
dip for themselves from the stream 
of living water as they may choose ; 
to inspire faith in man and thus build 
up in them a personality for eternity ; 
to make every one clean and sweet, 
because they love the clean and 
sweet; thus being self-reliant and 
self-responsible to find ‘‘ Christ in 
them, the hope of glory.’’ 


Mrs. BRISKIE: ‘Johnny, did the 
doctor call while I was out?’’ Little 
Johnny (stopping his play): ‘‘ Yes. 
He felt my pulse, an’ looked at my 
tongue, and shook his head, and said 
it was a serious case, and he left this 
perscription and said he would call 
again before night.’’ Mrs. Briskie: 
‘*Gracious me! It was n’t you I 
‘sent him to see, It westhe baby.’’ 
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She Study Gable. 


The undermentioned books wilt be mailed, postage 
Sree upon receipt of the advertised prices, by William 
R. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


Sunshine in Life. Poems of the King's Daughters. 
Selected and arranged by Florence Pohiman Lee. 
with an introduction by Margaret Bottome, President 
of the order of the King’s Daughters. Published by 
G. P. Putman’s Sons, New York. pp. 381. Price, 
$ 1.50. 

Beginning with Pope's Universal Prayer 
and ending with this stanza, by an unknown 
writer, called 


A FRAGMENT. 


I hear Hope singing, sweetly singing, 
Softly in an undertone, 

And singing as if God had taught her, 
‘‘It is better farther on.’’ 

Still farther on ! Oh, how much farther ? 
Count the milestones one by one. 

No! no counting, only trusting 
‘*It is better farther on !’’ 


which may be taken in its widest sense. 
This beautiful, tasteful volume holds between 
its covers such a variety of poems as should 
meet the needs of all sorts of persons. 
There is no sadness in their tone, but a 
brave up-reaching and out-reaching that is 
healthful and strongly needed in the world. 
The gleaning has been in wide fields, old 
and new, orthodox and heterodox,—only 
one could never ‘‘pick out’’ the latter unless 
he knew their author’s names and religious 
standing. The compiler says: ‘‘ The King’s 
Daughters have always been in mind when 
selecting these poems. May those who have 
‘the beauty of holiness’ grow in it, and a// 
who read thé book, cry with the Psalmist, 
‘Let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon 
us.’’’ Mrs. Margaret Bottome says: ‘‘ Soto 
make a good selection of poems is of better 
service often than to publish a volume of 
sermons.’’ And, ‘‘As by our constitution, 
the first and chief thing emphasized as _ the 
duty of every member of the Order is ‘the 
deepening of spiritual life,’ the use of this 
beautiful souvenir will suggest topics of con- 
versation, and fitly assist in arrangement and 
expression of thought for the hour, as well 
as furnishing the mind with each inspira- 
tion of faith and action that will better qualify 
the reader to meet the cares of everyday 
life.’’ 

These two bits of preface and introduction 
give the keynote of the book which will 
probably meet the needs and taste of not 
only the Order of the King’s Daughters but 
a good many persons beside. The binding 
is purple and gray, with the silver cross of 
the order in the gray, and a radiating sun on 
the purple, and the uncut pages will com- 
plete the attractive ‘‘dress’’ for many. 


T. 5S. 


Thomas Carlyle’s Moraland Religious Development. 
By Ewald Fligel. From the German, by Jessica 
Gilbert Tyler. New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. 
$1.00. 


At the first glance this study of Carlyle 
from the German seems like a very smal] 
book with a very large name ; upon deeper 
and more thorough examination the first 
estimate finds itself justified. The work 
is that of a cultured, appreciative student 
of Carlyle, though whether his appreciation 
comes through a genuine and generous 
valuation of the man himself, or because 
of Carlyle’s exalted reverence for Goethe 
and Schiller, is difficult to discern. 

Be that as it may, admiration and appre- 
ciation there are, and though Mr. Flugel 
appears but little in the book, an omission 
that perhaps deserves praise, it must be 
recognized that he has placed together in 
consecutive order, many of the most beauti- 
ful thoughts and stirring utterances of the 
great moral exhorter and teacher. 

Any new word that will awaken interest 
in Carlyle’s teachings: must always be 
hailed with gratification, and with this hope 
in view his students and true lovers will 
welcome even this inadequate production, 
from which they themselves can get no clear- 
er understanding of his religious growth. 
With all grateful acknowledgment to 
Mr. Fligel for an effort in a right direction, 
let those who would know truly Carlyle’s 
moral and religious development, look 
for it in his own splendid volumes, written 
as nearly as any books ever were, with the 
author’s ‘‘ heart’s blood;’’ together with 
Froude’s much abused ‘‘ Life and Letters.’’ 
Read deep enough the song swells into an 
anthem of encouragement to all those who 
labor and who wait. BR. &. K. 


American Literature. By Julian Hawthorne and 
Leonard Lemmon, Superintendent City Schools, 
Sherman, Texas. Boston: D.C. Heath &Co. Price, 
$1.25. 2 


This elementary text-book will be of 
value for school use and for youthful readers. 
It is the joint production of a _ promi- 
nent writer and practical educator and 
is based upon the theory that in literature 
thought is the vital thing, and that try is 


‘more than an illustration of rhetorical and 


metrical rules. The forty or more illustrations 
are creditable and enhance the interest of the 
book. The plan is admirable. In addition to 
the general survey of American literature, the 
works of a few leading writers are analyzed 
and pertinent questions added, well calcu- 
lated to cultivate the critical judgment of 
the pupils and to be models for the study of 
other writings. Poe, Emerson, Bryant, 


Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier and 
Bayard Taylor are thus distinguished. 

Sometimes the critic is enticed from the 
smooth path of elegant English by the 
desire to be impressive, as when he denounces 
the slang, pa/ozs and vulgarity of Walt Whit- 
man’s braying fog-horn and barbaric yawp. 
This so-called poet’s egotism is declared only 
commensurate to his ignorance, and his 
failure to appreciate culture due to his in- 
ferior attainments. Southern prejudice is 
betrayed in the assertion that Daniel Web- 
ster’s only aim in his 7th of March speech 
was to ‘‘utter the truth as he saw it’’; and 
that ‘‘a more emotional, impassioned, one- 
sided book was never written than Mrs. 
Stowe’s ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’’ but in the 
main the criticisms are just and appreciative. 

EK. A. W. 

The Abandoned Claim. 
head. Boston: 
Price, $1.25. 

A story of young people, for young people, 
wholesome in tone and very instructive in 
‘‘ways and means’’ of California life ona 
claim where fruit and flowers are raised. 
Two boys and a girl, the oldest only fifteen, 
are left practically orphans by the sudden 
stroke of paralysis which renders their 
father a helpless inmate of a hospital, their 
mother being dead. On the advice of a 
friend, their schoolmaster, they leave the 
city and take up (with some legal risk) an 
abandoned claim. Fortunately they find a 
wise, staunch friend in Dr. John, a middle- 
aged physician. Their daily life, ips and 
downs, but sure progress towards prosperity 
and happiness, make up the book. To be 
sure, they are remarkable children, with 
very old and wise heads and hearts, and the 
reader may perhaps wonder if such another 
trio exists; but they are wholesome, prac- 
tical, high-minded, lovable examples for 
any ‘“‘young people’’ who may read this 
entertaining book. 


By Flora Haines Loug- 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 


A Woodland Queen, By Andre Theuriet. 
lished by Chas. H. Sergel & Co., Chicago. 
221 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


Pub. 
Paper, 


As the name of the author will indicate, 
this is a French story. There is a good deal 
in it that is strong, pretty and moral (as is 
the heroine), but it is also true that much 
of the story hinges on that which is 
immoral. To those who like French 
stories this book may not prove very objec- 
tionable; but to others it will not seem 
worth while to read it, with so much better 
stories equally at their command. 


THE Open Court Publishing Company has 
just issued a one-volume edition of ‘‘ The 
Lost Manuscript,’’ by Gustav Freytag, and 
in so doing has served the interests of the 
reading public. This story is of an unusu- 
ally high character and has the elements of 
greatness, and fully deserves to be put in 
this cheaper and more accessible form. 
Cloth. Price, § 1.00. 


Dr. MUNGER'S religious books have 
reached a wide popularity and still continue 
in favor. His ‘‘ Appeal to Life,” the last is- 
sued volume of his sermons, has reached the 
seventh edition; ‘‘ Lamps and Paths,’’ ser- 
mons preached on Children’s Sundays, is in 
the eighth; ‘‘The Freedom of Faith,’’ his 
fisst book of sermons, in the nineteenth; 
and his book for young people, ‘‘On the 
Threshold,’’ has reached the twenty-fourth. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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FOR THE TOILET 


There is no more useful or elegant ar- 
ticle than Ayer’s Hair Vigor—the most 
popular and economical hair-dressing 
in the market. It causes the hair to 
grow abundantly and retain the beauty 
and texture of youth; prevents bald- 
ness, heals. troublesome humors of the 
scalp and keeps it clean, cool, and 
healthy. Both ladies and gentlemen 
everywhere prefer Ayer’s Hair Vigor to 


any other dressing for the hair. Mrs. 
Lydia O.¥] iMoody, 
E. Pitts- A k Fi ton, Me., 
writes: ‘‘I S or have used 
Ayer’st iHair Vig- 


or for some time, and it has worked 
wonders for me. I was troubled with 
dandruff and falling hair, so that I was 
rapidly becoming bald; but since using 
the Vigor, my head is perfectly clear of 
dandruff, the hair has ceased coming 
out, and I now have a good growth, of 
the same color as when I was a young 
woman. I can heartily recommend the 
use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor to any one suf- 
fering from dandruff or loss of hair.” 


Ayer's Hair Vigor 
Preperold by Druggisis and Perfumers. 


Infant Class Work. 


The Kindergarten Magazine gives reg- 
ular typical Primary Sunday-school Lessons 
according to the teachings of Froebel. It is 
devoted exclusivelv to Child Culture, giving 
special every-day helps for mothers with 
young children. One year $1.50, three 
mon trial thirty cents. Kindergarten 
Pub. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


There is ease for those far 
gone in consumption—not 
recovery— ease. 

There is cure for those not 
far gone. 

There is prevention—bet- 
ter than cure— for those who 
are threatened. 

Let us send youa book on 
CAREFUL LIVING and Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil, 


even if you are only a little 
thin. 
Free. 


Scott & Bownn, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. §1, 


a 
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Why Do Men Starve? 


AND 


Seventeen Other Discourses, 


BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH, 
HUGH O. PENTECOST, and others. 


By Bradlaugh. 


1. Why Do Men Starve? 2. Labor’s Prayer. 


3. Poverty: and Its Effects on the Political Condi- 
tion of the People. 


4. The Land, the People, and the Coming Struggle. 
5. Capital and Labor. 
6. Socialism: Its Fallacies and Dangers. 
7. Will Socialism Benefit the English People? 
8. Some Objections to Socialism. 


SS ee 


By Pentecost. 


9. A Case of Starvation. 


10. Wanted: Men Willing to Work for a Living. 
11. The Toiling Children. 12. Charity. 

13. Parents and Children. 14. Bismarckism. 

15. Jack the Ripper. 16. Whose Fault Is It? 


17. The Evolution of Freedom. By HENRY 
FRANK. 

18. A Modern Coéperative Colony. By HAGAN 
DWEN. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


[Any of the above articles may be secured sepa- 
rately and in quantities. | 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB. CO. 
7 Clinton Place, New York City. 


THE CRISIS IN MORALS. 


NEW WORK BY 
JAMES T. BIXBY, Ph.D. 


** Never, to our knowledge, have the peculiar views of 
Mr. Spencer concerning the evolution of the sense of 
duty, been examined with such keen discernment and 
such rigorous logic.’’—The Beacon. 

‘Bound to create a wide impression among scholars 
and students of morals.’’—Brains. 

‘* A trenchant and searching criticism of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘ Data of Ethics.’ It is simple, clear, concise, 
convincing,’’—Boston Traveller. 

“Has the rare faculty of interesting the general 
reader.’’— Boston Gazette. 

‘* An admirable philosophical treatise.’’— Boston Tran- 
script. 

‘*We can not too highly commend the work, candid, 
thorough, clear, and terse, in which Dr. Bixby con- 
fronts and disposes of the Spencerian theorizing.”— 
Ohristian Leader. 


Price in cloth, $1.00. For sale by 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE. 


A weekly journal devoted to the interests of women 
andtocurrent affairs. The only woman suffrage paper 
in America contributed to by Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY 
STANTON, the president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. Her reminiscences 
are now being published in it. A real live all-around 
periodical, readable by every member of the family. 
Price $1.00 per year. Five weeks on trial for ten 
cents. Address Clara Bewick Colby, editor and pub- 
lisher, Beatrice, Neb. Published in Washington 
D. C., during sessions of Congress. 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


By Nina Lilian Morgan. 
Beautiful cloth, postpaid St a a 
Holiday binding, whiteandgold - - - 143§ 
‘‘A book mothers can gladly place in the hands of 
thoughtful and aspiring daughters.’’—Zilizabeth 
Boynton Harbert. 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
161 La Salle Street, Chicago 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR 


Charm (dime size) with the Lord’s Prayer coined in 
smallest characters, and s on blue silk ribbon, 
sent free to any one FRE sending 10 cents for 
samplecopy of The St. ag | 
Aluminum jis the wonderful new metal, b assil- 


ver, light as wood as steel, will not tar ish, wy 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. ula, a 3 
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Poles from the ‘Riek. 


W. W. U. C.—The Treasurer of the Wom- 
an’s Western Unitarian Conference reports 
the amounts received for membership from 
May 12th 1891 to date, as follows: 

Mrs. Geo. F. Durant, $26; Mrs. Mary M. 
Crunden, $10; Mrs. F. G. Howe, $12; Mrs. 
M. A. Osgood, $10; Mrs. Anthony Ittner, 
$12; Mrs. Sarah C. Ittner, $1; Mrs. Geo. 
Ames, $1; Mrs. N. T. Bemis, $5; Mrs. J. C. 
Bills, $1; Mrs. O. P. Blake, $1; Mrs. E. T. 
Bassett, $1; Mrs. C. A. Beck, $1; Mrs. J. D. 
Barber, $1; Mrs. G. M. Beckwith, $1; Mrs. 
Ogden Bolton, $1; Mrs. Robert J. Bellamy, 
$5; Mrs. Clara K. Ball, $1; Mrs. J. F. Bar- 
rett, $1; Mrs. Agnes R. W. Brigham, §1; 
Mrs. Geo. L. Carrington, $10; Mrs. E. L. 
Campbell, $1; Mrs. William Christie, $1; 
Mrs. Chester Covell, $1; Mrs. L. J. Dreier, 
$26; Mrs. H. G. De Graw, $1; Mrs. Emily 
M. Everett, $1; Mrs. L. B. Fisher, $1; Mrs. 
Helen R. Gale, $2; Miss Carrie W. Gale, $1; 
Mrs. Mathilda Grosshart, $1; Mrs. C. A. Gid- 
dings, $11; Mrs. Hannah Holden, $1; Mrs. 
E. A. Horne, $1; Miss Phebe Houghton, §1; 
Mrs. Julia Harvey, $6; Miss Florence Hil- 
ton, $1; Mrs. M. E. Jehn, $1; Mrs. Walter 
F. Johnson, $1; Mrs. Calvin Knowles, §1; 
Mrs. M. L. Ludden, $1; Mrs. F. M. Love- 
day, $1; Mrs. D. M. Lord, $1; Mrs. C.S. 
Longenecker, $1; Mrs. Henry Ludlow, §1; 
Miss Nellie Ludlow, $1; Miss Addie Lud- 
low, $1; Mrs. Geo. Mead, $1; Mrs. H. W. 
Norcross, $11; Miss A. A. Ogden, $1; Miss 
Fanny Payne, $1; Mrs. D. Ramaley, §1; 
Miss Rose E. Roeder, $1; Mrs. J. H. Rhodes, 
$1; Mrs. R. M. Rockey, $1; Mrs. S. V. 
Sackett, $1; Mrs. Emma M. Storer, $1; Mrs. 
Maria R. Smith, $1: Mrs. Francis P. Sawyer, 
$1; Mrs. C. Schneider, $1; Mrs. H. Steb- 
bins, $1; Mrs. Minnie S. Savage, $1: Mrs. L. 
W. Sprague, $1; Mrs. D. R. Sparks, $1; Mrs. 
Odie Serrene, $1; Mrs. E. D. Starke, §1; 

Mrs. J. H. Taylor, $1: Mrs. John Visher, 
$1; Mrs. Thomas H. White, $1; Mrs. J. W. 
Willard, $1; Miss L. May Walden, $1; Miss 
Eva H. Walker, $1; Mrs. J. M. Wanzer, $1; 
Mrs. A. H. Wright, $1; Mrs. A. O. Butler, 
$1; Mrs. Catherine L. Doan, $10; Mrs. T. B. 
Brown, $10; Mrs. I. G. Temple, $1; Mrs. 
John Wilkinson, $1; Mrs. W. C. Dow, $6; 
Mrs. Grace H. Bagley, $1; Miss Ellen A. 
Martin, $1; Mrs. M. H. Perkins, $1; Mrs. 
Clara Evans, $1; Mrs. R. Ford, $1; Mrs. J. 
S. White, $1; Mrs. J. J. Taussig, $1; Mrs. 
Dr. Gustav Baumgarten, $1; Miss Emma 
Finch, $1; Mrs. Elizabeth Coolidge, $1; Mrs. 
S. A. Whetstone, $1; Mrs. William H. Cool- 
idge, $1; Mrs. J. J. Howard, $1; Mrs. H. J. 
Beckwith, $1; Mrs. Geo. Broomell, $1; Mrs. 
C. C. Warren, $1; Mrs. H. H. Badger, $1; 
Mrs. W. B. Ayers, $1; Mrs. I. K. Boyesen, 
$1; Mrs. Lucretia Effinger, $1; Mrs. F. C. 
Loomis, $1; Mrs. G. A. Bishop, $1; Mrs. E. 
A. Delano, $1; Mrs. Fidelia Kneeland, $1; 


Mrs. Flora M. Candee, $1; Mrs. Dean 
Bangs, $1; Mrs. ‘A. H. Lord, $1; Mrs. 
W. B. Candee, $10; Mrs. H. A. Nott, 


$1; Mrs. Elizabeth J. Loomis, $1; Mrs. F. 
Brissenden, $1; Mrs. W. D. S. Anderson, 
$1; Mrs. Emily L. Fuller, $1; Mrs. Geo. O. 
Carpenter, $10; Mrs. J. M. Good, $1; Mrs. 
G. L. Stevens, $1; Mrs. L. A. Cummings, $1; 
Miss S. A. Brown, $1; Rev. John S. Brown, 
$1; Miss Annie E. Turpin, $1; Mrs. C. T. 
Cole, $1; Mrs. M. T. L. Gannett, $1; Mrs. E. 
C. Sterling, $10; Mrs. J. C. Learned, $10; 
Mrs. Bertha Curtis Reed, $1; Mrs. L. J. 
Dreier, $25; Mrs. Jas. P. Gardiner, $1; Mrs. 
S. W. Lanson, $25; Mrs. J. VanInwagen, §r: ; 
Mrs. W. B. Hunneman, $1; Mrs. Johu Caven- 
der, $1; Mrs. E. S. Rowse, $1; Mrs. James 
Kelley, $1; Mrs. J. H. Barnard, $1; Miss 
Louisa Greele, $10; Mrs. Emma A. Beebe, 
$1; Mrs. S. S. Carr, $1; Mrs. W. H. Green- 
man, $1; Mrs. Sophie Gibb, $1; Mrs. C. M. 
Galletly, $1; Mr. James Harris, $1: Mrs. C. 
S. Jackman, $1; Mrs. Mary J. Wood, $1; 
Mrs. J. B. Johnson, $1; Mrs. Cordelia S. 
Kirkland, $5; Mrs. Julia M. Hunting, $ro; 
Mrs. Fannie Babbitt, $1; Mrs. S. S. M’Cain, 
$1; Mrs. Henry W. Weiss, $1; Mrs. W. H. 
Freeman, $1; Mrs. F. M. Gale, §1; Mrs. 
Mina G. Slayton, $1; Mrs. F. W. Young, #; 
Mrs. W. H. Wilder, $1; Mrs. Mary J. Frear, 
$1; Mrs. J. B. Case, $5; Mrs. H. M. Case, 
$5; Mrs. Mary C. Doud, $10; Mrs. Sarah C. 
Gurnsey, $1; Mrs. F. A. Millard, $1; Mrs. 
E. J. Davis, $1; Mrs. Anna B. McMahan, 
$1; Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, $1; Mrs. Sarah 
A. Thom, §r. 
M. H. PERKINS, 77veas. 


St. Anthony’s Park, Minn.—The second 
annual meeting of the Church of Our Father 
was held January 12th. Reports from the 
chairman, clerk and treasurer of the Board 
of Trustees, and from the chairman of the 
educational, social, charitable and mission- 
sections of the church work were sub- 
mitted, all showing gratifying progress in 
each department. The society has about 
members in a community of I,000, 
with four other churches. The activity in 
the various departments of the church work 
during the year has been great, and the in- 
fluence of the society has been felt ve 
strongly in this place. Last fall a small, 
one-story hall, with seating capacity for 
about 200, was built. It is equipped with a 
first-class system of heating and ventilation, 
and has many conveniences, including a 
Its cost, including all fur- 
lights, seats, etc., was a little less 
This hall is used for all pur- 


poses of public gatherings. During the 
year no pastor has been employed. but ser- 
mons have been delivered every Sunday 
afternoon. Included among those who 
have generously aided the development of 
this church by conducting Sunday services, 
and by their sympathy and encouragement 
may be mentioned Rev. S. M. Crothers and 
W. S. Vail, of St. Paul, and Rev. A. M. 
Simmons and S. W. Sample, of Minneapolis. 
Every liberal minister of the twin cities, and 
many from other cities have preached one or 
more times for The Church of Our Father 
during the year. With the sympathy, in- 
terest, and active co-operation of these min- 
isters added to the work we do ourselves, 
we are bound to succeed, writes our corre- 
spondent. 


Boston.-—Pundita Ramabai writes to Bos- 
ton of her summer vacation among the 
Indian mountains for some of her pupils, 
the others going to their homes. Her new 
house will be repaired and ready to occupy 
after vacation, and old and new pupils are 
rejoicing in the near prospect of living in it. 
The Madras Mail gives the opinion of many 
prominent Englishmen and natives that the 
school is a great success and is national in 
its effects. > 
—The Meadville endowment fund stands 
$40,000 ; J. F. Clark fund, $8,300; F. H. 
Hedge fund, $23,700; General fund, $72,000 
total. 

—The Boston Association of Ministers pre- 
sented a large silver ‘‘ Loving Cup ”’ as a 
parting gift to Rev. Brooke Herford and 
bade him ‘‘ Godspeed’ by singing together 
* Auld Lang Syne,’’ and all drinking a sip 
of cold water from the cup. 

—The Monday Club lately discussed ‘‘ A 
helpful critic, a minister’s wife.’’ 

—Rev. E. A. Horton will begin on February 
the first, his duties as executive agent of the 
Unitarian Sunday-school society, and Edwin 
J. Lewis, Jr., is made its secretary. 

—Two hundred members of the Unita- 
rian Club, met at the ‘‘ Vendome ’’ to hear 
Prof. J. G. Shurman, of Cornell, Pres. 
Eliot, of Harvard, Rev. M. J. Savage, 
and others, speak about the coming religious 
beliefs of English speaking people. 


Omaha, Neb.—The Omaha World-Herald 
will print Rev. N. Mr. Mann’a sermon’s 
entire every Monday morning through the 
year. The World-Herald demonstrates the 
wisdom of its management in its issue of 
January 11, which contains Mr. Mann’s 
sermon of the day before in which he dis- 
cusses the development of the God idea. 
He brings out a noble statement of ‘‘ The 
Living God.’’ He says: ‘‘It is a maxim of 
universal acceptance that it will be well 
with the righteous and ill with the wicked. 
To eyery experience there is revealed within 
the current of human life a power that loves 
righteousness and hates iniquity. In all 
ages and lands it asserts itself, an absolute 
authority above human law, above the con- 
science, upholding only the truly good and 
bringing to naught even that evil which 
men in their blindness have called good. 
Not what merely seems to be right, but 
what is right, has the universe on its side. 
If gravitation and chemical affinity are 
indifferent to morals, there are higher forms 
of force which are not indifferent, and 
which make themselves felt in all years and 
in all lands. ‘ What a man sows, that 
must he also reap,’ is not a mere saying 
without force of law. It is an edict backed 
up by an eternal, inexpugnable power, 
which by this manifestation of itself is 
forever verifying its existence.’’ 


Fairview, 0. T.—In responce to a commu- 
nication forwarded to the Western Unitarian 
Headquarters a few weeks since, a package 
of Sunday-school literature was forwarded 
to Fairview, Oklahoma Territory. A letter 
just received acknowledging the receipt of 
the package gives the following report of 
the conditions under which the Sunday- 
school is started. ‘‘ Unfortunately we have 
had strong ee from the Methodist 
camp. They held protracted meetings in the 
school-house all last week, and at the last 
meeting, Saturday night, warned the people 
to beware of the infidels that were going to 
start a Sunday-school on the morrow’’! 
Notwithstanding the opposition, the friends 
of the school rallied and send for ‘‘a few 
more copies of Unity Services and Songs for 
Sunday-schools.”’ 


Davenport, lowa.—Sunday, Jan. roth, Rev. 
Arthur M. Judy preached a sermon on the 
Russian famine, making an appeal for the 
sufferers. The response was a collection, 
which, with a few dollars added by members, 
not present, amounted to $202.50, including 
$25 from the Sunday-school. The net re- 
ceipts at the annual fair given in December, 
were $624. The Sunday-school and church 
greatly miss the presence and influence of 
their fifteen young men and young women 
who are now away at school or college, but 
rejoice to have them there. » 


Humboldt, lowa.—A welcoming service to 
new members was held at this place on’ the 
17th inst. The church was beautifully dec- 
orated with cut flowers procured from 
greenhouses by a liberal member of the 
congrégation. After a strong sermon by 


the pastor, setting forth the mission of the 
liberal church and the value and significa- 


tion of uniting therewith, thirty-three new 
members were welcomed to full fellowship 
in the church and the cause it stands for. 

G. &. G. 


Announcement. 


There will be a meeting of the branch of 
the W. W. U. C. at the Third Unitarian 
church, February 4th. Luncheon served 
at half-past twelve. Literary exercises will 
commence at 2 o’clock. Subject of the 
afternoon, ‘‘Channing and His Time.”’ 

Mrs. HORACE H. BADGER, SéC¢. 


THE FARMERS’ VOICE. 


A Weekly Publication for the Great Plain Peopl-. 


Interesting, entertaining and instructive, with an 
aim and purpose to benefit mankind, The Farmers’ 
Voice furnishes to its readers more useful knowledge 
for one dollar than can be secured from any other 
source for three times that sum. Why do we not 
increase the price to two dollars per year? The an- 
swer is: We do not think two dollars fora we aml 
within the means of ALL the —. All intelligent 
people are not en peg / but intelligence is a glorious 
element, with which the Farmers’ Voice seeks uni- 
versal connection. 


Fifty-two numbers for $1.00. Thirteen weeks’ trial 
trip 25cts. Can you afford to do without it? 


For club rates and commissions address 
THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 


324 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Tl 


©LHEODORE PARKER, 


A LECTURE BY 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
Edited by John H. Clifford and Horace L. Traubel. 


This volume is rather a profound spiritual esti- 
mate of the character and services of Parker thana 
detailed biographical analysis ofthe man. No such 
comprehensive picture of American religious life as 
involved in Parker’s career has come from any other 
hand. It adequately reflects all the controversies 
and nobler affirmations of these later decades. 
The highest reverence, conjoined with the last claim 
of freedom—a note not sufficiently recognized, even 
in friendly judgments upon Parker-—here finds 
witness. Itisthus a sketch of liberal thought to 
miss which must be to an American hereafter one of 
the perils of scholarship. 


Octavo, 78 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO... Pub ise 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


“SHOW US THE FATHER” 


THE FAITH OF FAITHS rooh@atiSws 


ix Sermons by Six Authors. 

The Change of Front of the Universe, - 
Che Fullness of God, - - - - 
The Unity of God, - 
Mne Revelation of God, 
The Faith of Ethics, . - 
Religion from the Near En.i, ° ‘ . - Tl Jenea. 

No better book to show the tret.a of Jo':* any ng men vho trust the 
Science of the nineteenth century. It might have been cal!.d “Tle God 
‘f Evolution.” 179 pages, handsome paper edition, 50 cents; 10 copies, 
‘3.50. Order for the nein s CH RLES HW. KERR & CoO., 
» Dele mn 


Publiehere, 7s pPerhnaewwn Steanté. € oer ote. 


M. J. Savage. 

a. R. Calthrop. 

- Il, M. * iermena, 

° > J. Yv. Chadw ick, 
. wee) Carnett. 


> BRYANT 


(JUTLINE STUDIE wine ays « 10 cts. mailed. 


The Coming 
Climax in the 


Destinies of America 


By Lester C. Husparp 480 pages of 
new facts and generalizations in Amer- 
ican politics Radical yet constructive. 
An abundant supply of new ammunition 
for the great reform movement The 
text-book for the Presidential campaign 
of 1892 Paper, 50 cents. 


It 1s an exceedingly able and valuable book, and 
should be in the hand of every voter in the United 
States. It preaches a mighty sermon.—/gzatius 
Donnelly 


The Rice Mills 


Of Port Mystery. By B. F. Heuston. 
A romance of the twentieth century, 
embodying the most telling argument 
against a protective tariff that has ap- 
peared in many aday. Paper, 50 cents. 


It is a strong showing for free trade, end any 
one desiring to get posted and crammed with good 
arguments should read it —DVefroit News. 


The Auroraphone 


A Romance by Cyrus Core. Fifteen 
thousand years ahead of ourday! The 
present life of the inhabitants of the 
planet Saturn! A history of all we are 
passing through, and the outcome! Com- 
munication at last established with the 
planet Saturn through auroraphone mess- 
ages Paper, 50 cents. 

Sprightly in style, sensible in its logic, scien- 
tific in its denouements accessories of 
out-of-door adventures and daring escapades, a 
ghost story and a love story artistically blended with 


the auroraphone messages.—Aeligio-Philosophical 
Fournal 


Liberty and Life 


Seventeen discourses by E. P. PowgLt, on 
the evolution theory applied to morais 
and religion. Paper, 50 cents. 


One must go far before finding more incentive 
to break loose from the habit most of us have of 
letting other people do our thinking for us, than 
there isin LIBERTY AND LiFe. Its author is earnest, 
honest and interesting.—Buffalo Express. 


The Faith that 


Makes Faithful. Eight sermons by 
WILL1AM C. GANNETT and JENKIN LLoyp 
JongEs, including the famous|'' Blessed be 
Drudgery,” of which over 75,000 have 
been sold. Imitation parchment, 50cents 


It says in style as classic as was ever penned, 
and with an imagery the most unique end chaste, 
what Sam Jones says in the dialect of his section, 
‘Quit your meanness.’'—Frances E. Willard. 


Any of the books named above will be 
will be mailed on receipt of 50 cents or 
the five to one address for two dollars. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO:, Publishers. 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. | 


THE GOSPEL BANNER 


(Conservative Universalist) 


says of the book: The purpose of it is com- 
mendable. It aims at delineating a pos- 
sible world of human 
beings thoroughly 
united in pursuits, 
sympathies, succes- 
ses, joys and _sor- 
rows, struggles and 
attainments — a uni- 
fied world grounded 
on an_ all-pervasive | 
and inclusive brother- | 
hood, actuated by 
unity of beliefs re- | 
| 
| 
| 


| 


OQ, EE OU2_EwTI=_———  ——_— —_—we 


specting individual 
origin and destiny. 

The ideas are 
much like those of 
the Gospel regarding 
a community of in- 
terests ; if one mem- 
ber suffers, all suffer ; 
if one is prosperous, 
joyous, pappys all par- 
take of his experi- 
ence, if not at once, 
then at some later 
period. It is an at. 
tempt to show what 
this world may be, 
what it yet will be, 
wken the pure truth 
of the New Testa- 5 
ment touching hu- Sa Kf 
man origin mrs, des- naN Va 
tiny, brotherhood and 
helpfulness, shall be embodied in the minds 
and acts, the laws and institutions of the 
whole family of earth. 


~~ 


sprightly in style, sensible in its logic, and scientific in it. denouements . 
sories of out-of-door adventures and daring escapades, a ghost story and a love story 
artistically blended with the AURORA PHONE messages.— Religio- Philosophical Journal. 


- . . uCCeS8- 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


(Radical Social Reform) 


says of the book: The Auroraphone opens 
as though it were merely a story of adven- 

ative ture, very well told 
indeed, but still a 
} story of adventure. 
But the “‘hair-breadth 
’scapes”’ of a party 
of young men, inter- 
spersed with many a 
ludicrous incident, 
really constitute the 
introduction to the 
more solid and vyal- 
BY uable part of the 
book. The author 
has evidently read 
*“Robert Elsmere,” 
‘‘Looking Back- 
ward,” and _ other 

sociological and re- 
ligious novels, and 
realizing their short- 
comings as noze/s, 
has not fallen into 
the error of introduc- 
ing long and seem- 
ingly interminable dis- 
cussions. The reader 
is never allowed to 
forget that he is read- 
} ing a story, and thus 


rc 
7 
Cc 
“< 
g 
Q 


—— 
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the interest never 
flags. There have 
hitherto been relig- 


iously heterodox 
novels, and economic- 
ally heterodox novels. ‘‘The Aurora- 
fees ’”» combines the heterocoxiness of 


Handsomely bound ix cloth. A reduced fac-simile of the cover is shown in this ad- 
vertisement, 249 pages. Sent prepaid anywhere on receipt of one dollar. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co.. Publishers, «75 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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e things of the 


0 M FO RT | NGS half-tone portrait of the comp:ler. ‘‘ Such selections as these 
§ short, tenderand devout, voicing the profoundest emotions 


the soul, are of pone and increasing value. 
th rit.”—From Rev. J. C. Learned’s Preface. Cloth, gilt 
H, KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn St., 


A Book of Selections, by JUDSON FISHER, with full page 


. . . We cordially commend them to auy and all 
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a very lovely man. 


Jan. 28, 1892 
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Bhe Home. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—God is the working force of the uni- 
verse. Man isa factor of God. 


Mon.—A fine character is the highest reve- 
lation of God that can exist on 
earth. 


ZTues.—No man will ever stand in a higher 
court than his own conscience. 


Wed.—The tide of life that has evolved man 
is never quite lost to its source. 


Thurs.—The only saint is the one who 
compels life to be a paradise. 


Fri.—I believe progress consists in an in- 
creased ability to achieve. 


Sat,—In every man lies the Infinite. 
—E. P. Powell. 


A Letter From Italy. 


My DEAR NEPHEW :—I am going 
to write my Sunday letter to you this 
timé, because I did something this 
last week which I think will interest 
you. I went to visit some Italian 
schools. They are kept as a sort of 
missionary work by some good Italian 
people who are Protestants. You 
know that in Italy most of the people 
are Catholics, and until very lately 
they have not been a//owed to be any- 
thing else; but there are a few 
who have remained Protestants in 
spite of all sorts of hardships and ter- 
rible persecutions. They are called 
Waldenses or Vaudois—‘‘ people of 
the valleys’’; and for centuries they 
have lived up in the valleys of the 
mountains in the north of Italy, where 
they have suffered greatly from many 
privations. But they have kept their 
faith pure, and have maintained a 
high standard of education among 
themselves. 

I think you might like to read 
about the Waldenses in the encyclo- 
peedia. Also there is a story about 
them by Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, called ‘‘ In His Name, ’”’ which 
it is interesting to know has been 
translated into Italian. We have it 
in our library, and I think you may 
like to read it. Perliaps your mamma 
will just glance at it to see if you 
would find it interesting. At any rate, 
the history of the life and hardships 
of the Waldenses, in order to keep the 
religion which they believe to be true, 
is very interesting in itself. 

Within the last twenty years there 
has been religious liberty in Italy, so 
now the Waldenses have many of 
them come down to live in the cities. 
They have founded schools for young 
children, and colleges to educate min- 
isters so that they may start churches 
all through Italy. Now they have 
forty-four churches, sixty-five day 
schools and fifty-seven Sunday-schools 
in Italy, besides fourteen evening 
schools. This is a great work of ugg- 
fulness because the people of Italy 
have been kept very ignorant until 
lately, and have not been allowed to 
think for themselves at all. About 
thirty years ago a_ cabinet-maker 
whom one of my friends here knew, 
was put in prison for reading the 
Bible. Therefore, now, that there is 
a chance, the Waldenses are doing a 
great deal of good. But they are very 
poor because they all had to live in 
the mountains for so’ many genera- 
tions ; and they are obliged to have 
help for their schools from the English 
and Americans, who are also Protest- 
ants; especially from people in Scot- 
land, who believe most nearly as 
they do. 

Because I am a Unitarian, I do not 
believe the same that they do; but I 
am so sure that they are doing a good 
work here in Italy, that I feel much 
interested to help them. 

It was to their schools that I went 
last Wednesday with a gentleman 
who knows the minister at the head 
of them. He is the Rev. Mr. (Signor, 
they say in Italian) Luzzi; and he is 
There are five 


schools in one building, and it is in- 
teresting to know that this great 
building was once the palace of an 
archbishop who was very active in 
the Inquisition ; that is, in persecut- 
ing all people who did not believe 
just what the Roman Catholic Church 
told them to believe. It is satis- 
factory to know that the palace is 
now devoted to this missionary work 
of the very kind of people who were 
once persecuted. 

It also contains a college for min- 
isters where the students and their 
professors live together; and three 
young ministers have lately been sent 
from there to work among the Italians 
in America. You see it is a very 
large building; also it is around a 
beautiful great garden which gives 
lots of fresh air in the midst of the 
city, and where the children can play. 

We went first to the lowest school. 
It has about sixty children, and re- 
minded me of our Kindergartens, when 
the teacher took up a figure of a cow 
and asked the children its name, and 
about its eyes, ears, ete. I could 
understand just enough of Italian to 
know what she was talking about. 
Also, it was good fun for me to hear 
her ask in Italian about horizontal 
and perpendicular Lines. 

In the next higher room I wished 
that I could count in Italian as fast 
as a little boy who went up to one 
hundred, and was only about six 
years old. I thought the children 
there read right off quite as fast as 
the children of their age can read 
English in our schools. In the next 
room they were having an arithmetic 
lesson. A boy at the blackboard sub- 
tracted 735 from 2,520 and explained 
every step. In that room they did 
some very fast addition in their heads. 
Also, they sang me a beautiful hymn 
such as they sing in their Sunday- 
school, to which all the children of 
the day school are expected to come. 
In the room above that, there was 
some very good reading and writing ; 
and in the highest there was a geog- 
raphy lesson. A girl bounded Italy 
on the map, just as you would the 
United States, and told about its 
mountain ranges. 

The children in the highest room 
were about twelve years of age. After 
that they, most of them, have to go to 
work. If they can study longer, they 
go into the state schools. 

I hope I have not made too long 
a story of all this; but I thought 
you would be interested to know that 
they do about the same things in the 
schools here that you do in America. 

Most of the children in these schools 


have Catholic parents who like to 


have their children «cducated in the 
Protestant way because they believe 
in thinking for themselves. 

The Catholic church is a very 
different thing in America, because 
there we have freedom of thought, 
and religion has always been entirely 
separate from the government. 

Here in Italy, the government has 
only been independent of the Roman 
Catholic church since Victor Eman- 
uel began to reign, and Italy became 
united in one kingdom about the year 
1870. It is all a very interesting his- 
tory ; and one of these days when you 
know about it, you will not wonder 
that you have now had this long let- 
ter from 


AUNT HARRIET. 
Florence, Italy, November, 1891. 


A FAMOUS artist once painted an 
angel with six toes. ‘‘ Who ever saw 
an angel with six toes?’’ people in- 
quired. ‘‘Who ever saw one with 
less ?’’ was the counter question. 


MR.KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, — 
Plymouth, Mass. 12 boys. 25th year. H. B. Learned 
(Harv.), Head Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 


Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys. Laboratories. 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Principal 


BLECED PE CRYPUNLat eae oe 


Write for our FREE BOOK of wonderful cures. We have eminent physicians who may 
FREE. AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND is @Qnly One-Third the 
price of other Oxygens, and is for sale only by the 


AERATED OXYGEN CO., 


be consulted 


AERATED OXYCEN 


Is the generator of life, and promoter of health. 
The first great want of men and women is air—air; 
not air that is robbed of its vitality and vigor, but 
with as much ozone as it will carry, pure, uncon- 
taminated; air chiefly Oxygen, in a bath of which 
deadly germs cannot live; 
system and enriches the blood; air that imparts a 
fresh lustre to the eyes and new colorto the cheeks, 
and acts in its miraculous way for the renovation of 
the whole being. AERATED OXYGEN forbids 
the existence of all the deadly parasites that fasten 
on the delicate linings of the respiratory tract and 
waste their delicate tissues. 


air that tones up the 


Offices 3 and 4 Central Music Hall Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR A TOMATO 


Last spring I offered #500 to any person pro- 
ducing a 3 lb. Mammoth Prize Tomato; 
T. R. Harris, Abbott, Neb., won 
with one weighing 3 lbs. $% ozs. 
and I sent him mycheck for 8500. I¢ 
measured over 84 in. in diameter. 
37 tomatoes grew On one stem over 
$ feet from the ground. Largest 
jlanton record 18 ft. 61n. tall. 
his mammoth Strain creates a 
sensation wherever it goes, and is 
the largest ever offered. Thous- 
ands of my customers have grown 
them to weigh over 45 ozs. The 
quality is excellent; after you 
once test it ros will grow no 
others. lf well cared forthey will 
produce 1 bu. to pes (see cut) 
of large, smooth, bright red to- 
matoes, very solid with only afew 
seeds in each, and entirely free 
from rot. If started early, fruit 
ripens from July 4th until frost. 
Thisyear | offer $500 Cash to any 
person producing a5'4 1b, tomato. 
Itcanbedone.) Full directions 
; how Mr. Harris grew his with 
each order. Plant some, you may 
win the prize. All my seed is 
saved from large specimens, 


SURE HEAD CABBAGE 


Is all head and gure to head, very 
uniform in size, firm and fine in 
texture, excelient in quality anda 
good keeper. Single heads have 
weighed over 64 pounds. 


* 
AP ddd, n 
skNldritlte. - EARLY SNOWDALL TURNIP 
Is the earliest in the world, eas 
A PHOTOGRAPH _—J grown, good size, excellent quar 
ity. Will be far ahead of your neighbors, 

My Catalogue, is worth 50 cts. to any one who gets it. 
6500 offered largest order; 8500 for a pansy blossom ; 8300 
for a bean plant with 100 pods, and above tomato prize. 

tI will send a packet each of Prize Tomato, Cabbage 
and Turnip, with my Catalogue of Bargains for onl 
25 cents. Greatest bargain haweiy | tp Memey wel he 

uve erson sending silver for above collection. 
oll ouak ree a packet ‘. INCIDS IMPROVED EX- 
TRA EARLY TREE TOMATO, and a 0c. certilicace 
for seeds. yeur choice from my bargain catalogue Free, 


>. 8S. MILLS, Rose Hill, Onandaga Co.N.Y, 


THE LOST MANUSCHIPT : 


A Novel, by Gustav Freytag, 
Is a practical presentation of the Religion of Science. 
The revised translation, from the Sixteenth Ger- 
man Edition, is published with the author’s sanc- 
tion. Fine cloth edition, 2 volumes, price, $4.00. 
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To bring ‘‘ The Lost Manuscript”’ within reach of 
all.a NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUMFP, bound 
in cloth, 953 pp., Long Primer, 5 x 74 inches, has 
been prepared. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


The Open Court Publishing Co., 


169 La SALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


RELIEF FOR 
LA CRIPPE SUFFERERS. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


justly celebrated forits fine hotels, delightful cli 
mate and charming mountain scenery, offers great 
er advantages to sufferers from LaGrippe than an 

of our noted southern pleasure resorts. Itisreache 

only by the St. Louis, lron Mountain and Southern 
Railway. Elegant Pullman Cars on both day and 
nighttrains, For an illustrated pamphlet descrip- 
tive of Hot Springs, time tables, rates of fare, and 
allinformation, address JOHN B. ENNIS, D. P. A., 
Missouri Pacific Ry., 199 Clark St., Chicago, IL, or 
H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Best Books 


paca het 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Can be selected from our 


library List, 


Which is absolutely free from everything objection- 
able, and full of 
Instructive and Helpful Ideas. 
Send for hist and prices from 


WOMAN’S TEMP. PUB, ASS’N. 
161 La Salle St., Chicago 


For (2c. 


In order to introduce my splendid NOR- 
THERN GROWN SEEDS everywhere I offer 


to mail free upon receipt of 12c¢ in stam 
a Pkgs. my 


1s Betas 
1 Pig. Luscious Saken. : 


1 Pkg. Choice Tomat 
5 Pigs. Elegant Flower Seeds, | Ame Tica 


My Catalog is brim full of rare Plant 
Seed Novelties, contains t col 
plates ted f 


artist 


= 


listed in no 
Catalog in 


quilt of 500 sq. in. 
= made with a Beekos 
: ‘ : tcolo 25c.; 8. 
’s Silk Mills, Little Ferry, NJ a 


BEAUTIFUL CRAZY 
Agts.Wauted. Lemarie’s Si 


| “THE BUSY MAN’S MAGAZINE. 


m™REVIEW"REVIEWS 


-Monthly = llivsiraled* 


— 


AN INTERNATION 


$ 4 
and Greal Britain —— _. to 


NEW YORK. Aslor Place; 
$2.00 a Year. 20c,. a Number. 


ARE YOU TAKING 


THIS NEW MAGAZINE 


WHICH EVERYBODY is 
talking about and most people are reading 


If not, you SHOULD SUBSCRIBE before 
january 1, when the yearly price will be ad- 


oem: $2.00 to $2.50. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


Send 10 cents for sample copy. 


FOR GOOD 


APPEARANCE 


and first-class wear, we recom- 
mend to all our black cheviot suit- 
ings. We have them plain, twilled, 
striped and rough. 

The prices for sack suits range 
from $20.00 to $30.00. Pants fromm 
$5.00 to $8.00. Frock coats $2.00 
extra. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 


fliccll 
cHicaco “!5OR sriouis 


NEW YORK :\\ Whe, KANSASCITY 
AHA srores DENVER 


—~ 


ST. PAU Ly. QSCINCINNATI 

MINNEAPOLIS //\’\’S INDIANAPOLIS 

SANFRANCISCO _LOSANGELOS 
PORTLAND,OREGON. 


Corner Clark and Adams Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


OnLy Paper oF ITs CuaracTeR Pusti 


It is a bright, nicely-printed weekl newspaper 
for women, attractively illustrated, aad contains 
departments of interest to every member of the 
family. It is a CLEAN, INDEPENDENT NEWS- 

APER, recording weekly interesting news of 
and about women. | 

Edited by Kate Kauffman, and a corps of bril- 
— writers. 

instructs, entertains, and is worth man 

times its subscription price, viz: $1.00 per reenn 


SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFERS. 


Watches, jewelry, silverware, flowers, hand- 
some lamps, photographs, beautiful arto-e v- 
ings and useful household articles of all 
at unheard of low prices in connection with 

ear’s subscription to WoMANKIND. AG@ 

ANTED EVERYWHERE, Special inducements 
to Club raisers. Send for our handsome, illuse 
trated premium supplement, just out. 


Address, 
THE HOSTERMAN PUBLISHING coO., 


Springfield, Ohio, 
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UNITY. 


be “- u - « . > «i 
7 oe) fe On re Ss. Ase 


Te i 


Jan. 28, 1892 


Publisher's Bates. 


We have just issued a new edition of ‘‘ The 
Change of Front of the Universe,’’ by Minot 
J. Savage, containg 31 pages on good paper, 
with wide margins and a neat paper cover, 
The retail price of this edition will be toc, 
but to accommodate those interested in the 
distribution of liberal literature, we will 
send 40 copies prepaid to any address for 
one dollar. 


We have also a limited edition of the ap- 
pendix to Dr. C. T. Stockwell’s ‘‘ Evolution 
of Immortality,’’ which we will furnish at 
the same price as long as our supply lasts. 


The subscribers of UNrtv in Baraboo, Wis., 
and vicinity, are. invited to note the fact 
that Mr. William Ellis, bookseller, of that 
place, carries for sale a full line of UNITY 
library, including ‘‘The Auroraphone,”’ 
“ The Genius of Galilee,’’ ‘‘ The Faith that 
Makes Faithful,’’ ‘‘ St. Solifer,’’ ‘‘John Au- 
burntop,”’ “Liberty and Life,’’ ‘‘ The Faith of 
Faiths and its Foundations,’’ and ‘‘ The Rice 
Mills of Port Mystery.’’ The price of each 
of these books in paperiss5oc. Mr. Ellis is 
also prepared to receive subscriptions to 
UNITY. 


The Chicago 7imes of January 23d, con- 
tainsa review nearly acolumn and a half in 
length, of ‘‘The Coming Climax,’’ closing 
with the words: ‘‘ This is a hurried outline of 
a remarkable look, which despite—perhaps 
because of—its excited tone, is worthy a 
good deal of attention and is likely to com- 
mand it.’’ 


A partial listof our books will be found 
on this page. For two dollars cash with 
order we will send prepaid any books pub- 
lished by us to the amount of two dollars, 
and UNITY one year, this offer applying to 
renewals as well as new subscriptions. 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Four Hundred Miles as the Crow Flies 


Is the distance covered in a single night 
by the Limited Express trains of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway be- 
tween Chicago and the Twin Ciliés of the 
Northwest—St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

These trains are vestibuled, electric 
lighted and steam heated, with the finest 
Dining and Sleeping Car Service in the 
world. 

The Electric reading light in each 
berth is the successful novelty of this pro- 
gressive age, and is highly appreciated 
by all regular patrons of this line. We 
wish others to know its merits as the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
is the only line in the west enjoying the 
exclusive use of this patent. 

For further information apply to nearest 
coupon ticket agent, or address . 

F. A. Miller, Asst. Gen'l Pass. Agent, 209 
Clark St., Chicago. 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A large, handsome Map of the United 
States, mounted and suited for office or home 
use, is issued by the Burlington Route. 
Copies will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of twelve cents in postage by P. S. 
Eustis, Gen’! Pass. Agent, C., B. & QO. R. 
R., Chicago, IIl. 


BOOKS OF RELIGION—DOCTRINAL. 
Theodore Parker. 


Samuel Johnson. Edited by John H. Clifford and 
Horace L. Traubel. Cloth, 8vo, 78 pages; $1.00. 


Certainly one of the richest biographies, one of the 
most inspiring books of the year. It comes with 
freshness, vigor, sweetness, clearness and power, 
and it must re-awaken the thoughtful and the lovin 
to the life of one of the world’s most candidly oat 
bravely a fy one of the world’s most deeply 
and tenderly loving.— Universalist Record. : 


A lecture by 


The Morals of Christ.—A compari- 


son with the contemporaneous systems of Mosaie, 
Pharisaic and Greco-Roman ethics. By Austin 
Bierbower. Paper, 16mo, 200 pages, so cents: 
cloth, $1.00. 


Mr. Bierbower’s book affords an admirable exam- 
ee of the scientific treatment of a historical subject. 
has carefully analyzed the old-world ethical sys- 
tems which chiefly concern the modern civilized 
world, and in this book he has so classified the ele- 
ments revealed that analysis as to give them a 
scientific value. His book is almost as system- 

as a treatise upon one of the exact sciences, and 
in fine contrast to the rambling, ethical dis- 
we hear so much and which leads 


- The Faith of Faiths, and its 
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Foundations.—Six conference addresses, by Minot 
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J. Savage, Samuel R. Calthrop, Henry M. Sim- 
mons, John W. Chadwick, William C. Gannett 
and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Paper, 16mo, 170 pages, 
50 cents. © ' 
The six papers area sige Aye significant illus- 
tration of what the New Faith tends to produce,— 
its fearlessness, its utter sincerity, the absence of all 


special pleading, its poetry, its eloquence, its zeal 
and love for humanity.—-CArisiian Register. 


A Study of Primitive Christianity. 


By Lewis G. Janes. Cloth, octavo, gilt top, un- 

cut edges, 319 pages, $1.25. 

Dr. Janes is evidently a thorough scholar, and one 
can not fail to be impressed with the care, the hon- 
esty, the faithfulness, the impartiality, the love of 


truth, the conservatism exhibited Fae this 
admirable volume.—/opular Science Monthly. 


History of the Arguments for the 


Existence of God. By Rev. Dr. Aaron Hahn, 
Rabbi of the Tifereth congregation, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Paper, 12mo, 205 pages, 50 cents. 


This is an intensely interesting book, from the 
scholarly pen of one who has evidently given this 
subject the most exhaustive investigation. We have 
whole libraries on the existence of God, but little, if 
anything, tracing so thoroughly as is here done the 
efforts that the human mind has made to solve the 

ee of the Divine existence.—-CAristian at 

Vork. 


From Over the Border, or Light on 


the Normal Life of Man.—A book of prophecies 

and fancies concerning the life to come, cast inthe 

form of a romance. By Benj. G. Smith. Cloth, 

r2m0o, 238 pages, $1.00. 

The adventures and enlightenment of a human 
soulin one of the ‘ever widening vistas of immor- 


tality ’’ is depicted in a style of singular grace and 
charm.—Frank Leslie's Magazine. 


ee 


BOOKS OF RELIGITN AND ETHICS. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful.— 


Eight sermons: ‘Blessed be Drudgery,’’ ‘I Hada 
Friend,’’ ‘A Cup of Cold Water,”’ and “Wrestling 
and Blessing,’’ by William C. Gannett; ‘‘Faithful- 
ness,’’ ‘‘Tenderness,"’ ‘‘The Seamless Robe’’ and 
“The Divine Benediction, by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
Square 18mo, 137 pages; cloth, gilt, $1.00; imitation 
parchment, 50 cents. 


There is that in the pages so divinely human that 
one is baptized with an inspiration of sympathy in 
the name of toiling, suffering, longing and loving 
man.—Church Messenger (Episcopalian). 


‘It says in style as classic as was ever penned, and 
with an imagery the most unique and chaste, what 
Sam Jones says in the dialect of his section, ‘Quit 
your meanness.’ ’’—-/rances k. Willard. 


Blessed be Drudgery.—A sermon 


by William C. Gannett. New edition from new 
plates. White hand-made paper cover, stitched 
with silk, 30 pages, 10 cents. 


The Royalty of Service.—A sermon 


by Frederick (. Hosmer, uniform with ‘Blessed 
be Drudgery,’’ 23 pages, 10 cents. 


A Grateful Spirit and other Sermons. 
By James Vila Blake. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


12Mm0, 303 pages, 


One of the remarkable things in these sermons is 
the union of freedom and boldness with reverence. 

...Another remarkable thing is the union of much 
careful reading—in prose and poetry apart from 
beaten tracks—with much homely observation of 
outward things and of men’s lives.—Ciristian Regts- 
ler. 


Happiness from Thoughts and Oth- 
er Sermons.—By James Vila Blake. 
297 pages, $1.00. 


Mr. Blake is predominantly a moralist of a true 
and pure strain, but a poet as well, and his moraliz- 
ing on life is neither trite nor dry; it is such as to 
strengthen a deep and sober confidence in the Eter- 
nal Righteousness.—Litcrary World. 


Cloth, 12mo, 


The Complete Life.-—Six discourses 


by James H. West: “The Complete Life,’ ‘*The 
Helper-On,”’ ‘‘Moral Purpose,’’ ‘‘The Deification 
of Man,”’ “Equilibrium,” ‘“‘The Holy Spirit.’’ 
Cloth, r8mo, 107 pages, 50 cents. 
Would that all tg on rang with words as brave 
wool ks are genuine uplifts of 
heart and mind, and when we get to heaven, if we 
ever do through earth’s sordid dust and mire, we 


shall have men like James H. West to thank for 
finding our way there.—Chicago Evening Journal. 


Practical Piety.--Four sermons by 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones: ‘The Economics of Relig- 

ion,’’ ‘‘Bread versus Ideas,”’ ‘‘Present Sanctities,’’ 

“The Claims of the Children.’ Cloth, square 

imo, 60 pages, 30 cents. 

The author hasan epigrammatic habit of speech, 
coupled with a facility of illustration and a quick- 
ness of fancy not often found in sermon-writers, and 
his view of the relations of religion to modern condi- 


tions and every-day needs appeal to the average lay 
mind as remarkably sensible.— Oakland Engutrer. 


Comfortings.—A book of selections 
compiled by Judson Fisher. 


182 pages, $1.00. 


Helps for Home Nursing.—Sec- 
ond edition, revised. By Irene H. Ovington. 
Cloth, square 18mo, 115 pages, 50 cents. 


This little book deals in an eminently practical 
way with the simplest but often the least-known 
phases of home nursing.— Christian Union. 


Cloth, square 18mo, 


BOOKS OF RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


Our Heredity from God.—Lectures 
on Evolution. By E. P. Powell. Cloth, 1r2mo, 416 
pages, $1.75. 


It comes nearer being the hand-book of evolution, 
adapted to those who not only are looking 
summary of the evidences of evolution in the phvs- 
ical world, but are anxious to know its bearings up- 
on morals and religion, than any book we know of. 
~ Unity, Chicago. 


Liberty and Life.—Seventeen dis- 


courses on the applications of scientific truth to 

morals and religion. By EK. P. Powell, 12mo, 208 

pages, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

Strong, even, bold essays on ethical and religious 
subjects.’ They are the work of a man of vigorous 
intellect, who has studied the doctrine of evolution 
long and carefully, and has not found it necessary to 
abandon all his old reverences. The discourses are 
full of interest to the casual reader by reason of their 
fund of anecdote and biographical citation, and to 
the seeker for religious and moral truth they offer 
many helps.—Lilerary World, 


The Evolution of Immortality.— 


Suggestions of an individual immortality based 
upon our organic and life history. By C. T. Stock- 
well, Third edition, with appendix. Cloth, r2mo, 
104 pages, 60 cents. 


A thoughtful little book, which considers the 
ging of human being from embryological and cell- 
i 


fe up to the origin and evolution of consciousness, | 


for a clear | 


and, noting at every step the anticipation of the | 
next, is justified in looking forward in the same line | 


from the present point. 
lantic Monthly. 
Religion and Science as Allies, or 


Similarities of Scientific and Religious Knowledge. 
By James Thompson Bixby, Ph. D. Paper, 12mo, 
226 pages, 30 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 


The best book pnblished on the relations of Sci- 
ence and Religion.—C/ristian Union. 
The Unending Genesis; or Creation 


Hver Present. By Henry M. Simmons. 
square 18mo, tri pages, 25 cents. 


Paper, 


Here the story of the creation is told in a reveren- 


tial, loving spirit, showing clearly how evolution | 


It is worth reading.—At | 


BOOKS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


The Coming Climax 


In the Destinies of America. By LESTER C., 
Hupparp. 480 pages of new facts and generaliza- 
tion in American politics. Radical yet construc- 
tive. An abundant supply of new ammunition 
for the great reform movement. The text-book 
for the Presidential campaign of 1892.. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 50 cents. 


Itis an exceedingly able and valuable book, and 
should be in the hand of every voter in the United 
States. It preaches a mighty sermon.—/gnaiius 
Donnelly. 


Itis an intensely interesting book, and as usual 
is only indicative of the colcssal force that lie behind 
it. . . . Aside from any discussion of specific 
measures the book is a striking one as an arraign- 
ment of present conditions.—CAicago 7imes. 


The Rice Mills of Port Mystery. 


By B. F. Heuston. A romance of the twentieth 
century, embodying the most telling argument 
against a protective tariff that has appeared in 
many aday. Paper, 206 pages,’5o0 cents. 


It isa strong showing for free trade, and any one 
desiring to get pent and crammed with good 
arguments should read it.— Detrozt News. 


Manual Training in Education. 


By JAMES VILA BLAKE. A summary of the rea- 
sons why manual training should be made a part 
of the public school system. Square 18mo, 94 
pages ; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


Progress From Poverty. 


By Gi_es B. STEBBINS. A review and criticism 
of Henry George’s '‘ Progress and Poverty,’ and 
‘‘Protection and Free Trade.’’ Square 18mo, 64 
pages ; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


The Social Status of European 


and American Women. By KATE BYAM MARTIN 
and ELLEN M. HtiNROTIN. Square 18mo, 47 pages, 


paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


A capital little brochure for people who take a 
serious interest in the tendencies of American so- 
ciety.—.Vew York Independent 


has been going on for hundreds of centuries, and | 


must still go on, and proving also how one over- | 


ruling power works through all, with a perfect and 
beautiful mathematical precision,— l/nzty 
Evolution and Christianity.—A 


Study. By J. C. F. Grumbine. 
r8mo, 75 pages, 30 cents. 


Cloth, square 


Mr. Grumbine’s statements are sound and well 
put. His book is the fruit of wiae reading and in- 
vestigation. It isa helpful one, is thoroughly inter- 
esting reading, and its presentation of the relation 
between evolution and Christianity includes much 
valuable thought.— Aufalo Express. 


The God of Science.—By Francis 


Ellingwood Abbot 


Evolution in its Relations to Evan-. 


gelical Religion.—By B. F. Underwood. 
24m0, 21 pages, 5 cents. 


ae ae ——— — a 


| 
Paper, Svo, 16 pages, 10 cents, | 


Paper, | 


The Philosophy of a Strike. 


By N. A. DUNNING. 


Paper, Svo, 8 pages, 5 cents. 


Compulsory Education. 


An address. By FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 
Paper r18mo, (5 pages, 5 cents, 


The Study of Politics in Unity 


Clubs and Classe:. By GrorGe L. Fox. Paper 
18mo, 16 pages, Io cents. 


Any of the books named above will be 
mailed on receipt of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


— - - - _ — 


OUR HEREDITY FROM GOD, 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


——$—$—-—— —— 


“The work should do much toward dispelling the popular notion of the irreligious- 


ness of the doctrine of evolution. 
thoughtful reader.”—JoHN BuRROUGHS, 


[ wish it might find its way into the hands of every 


He [ am thrilled, uplifted, and almost entranced by a glimpse into it, and by the con- 
viction that at last some one has materialized conceptions that have been floating in 


the background of my own vision for a year or two past, 


feit was coming—must come. 
author of “Evolution of Immortality.” 


It is just such a book as I 


Here is found solid ground.” —Dr. C. T, StocKkwe Lt, 


“Tam simply fascinated with your work—its splendid logic and beautiful arrange- 
ment.”—Rev. CHARLES Voysry, London. 


“T thank you exceedingly for your able and interesting book. 


do a great deal of good."—JouN Fiske. 


1 believe it must 


“One does not always open a book treating on the moral aspects of evolution with 


an anticipation of pleasure or instruction, 
ing and scientifically valuable "—* Science 


2" Powell's book is both deeply interest- 
(devotes over a column te it.) 


“ Altogether the book is the most cogent, candid, and absorbingly interesting of the 
many discussions of this momentous doctrine, by a thinker who both sees and states 
clearly its tremendous import.’’—*“ Chicago Times.” 


“ It comes nearer being the hand-book of evolution, adapted to those who not only 
are looking for a clear summary of the evidences of evolution in the physical world, 
but are anxious to know its bearings upon morals and religion, than any book we 


know of.”—* Unity,” Chicago. 


“ This interesting volume should command the attention of both the scientific and 


literary public. 


Every reader, whatsoever his belief, will find much food for thought 


and material for employment in the author’s handling of his fascinating theme.”— 


‘* Boston Commonwealth.” 


“It must be acknowledged that a more absorbing or abler discussion of a moment- 
ous theme has seldom appeared.’’—* Chicago Evening Journal.” 


“Tt is the most striking and persuasive presentation of the question of immortality 


I have ever read. 


The chapter on that subject is a fitting conclusion to a work so 


strong, healthful and inspiring."—Cetta P. WooL.ey, author of “Love and Theol: 


ogy.” 


“These lectures are as remarkable a combination as we have ever seen in a wide 
reading of evolutionary literature, of forcible exposition of Darwinism and of clear 


and sound morality. 


For a discerning reader the book is one of the best popular 


manuals of evolution.”-—“‘ Literary World,” Boston. 


“ We commend the volume most heartily to our readers. 


They will find in it new 


and suggestive thoughts, and, while not always agreeing, they cannot fail to admire 
his clear style and broad vision.”—“ The Press,” Philadelphia. 


“There is a cumulative interest from the first to the last. 
something entireiy individual, of observation, argument, or illustration. 


At every step he adds 
But in the 


chapters, ‘ Ethics the Aim of Evolution,’ and ‘ The Self that is higher than Ourselves,’ 


we find the real purpose of the whole discussion, 


“ Christian Register ” 


These chapters s6ar and sing.”— 


Cc loth, 12mo., 416 pages, $1.75, postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


178 Dearborn St., 
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